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Small capital 
and energy will 
accomplish wonder- 
ful results ‘for you in 
this favored land. 

Dairying, trucking, fruit growing, peultry 
gaising and gencral farming are making South- 

Land from $15 an Acre Up 
Plenty ‘of rain and ample ‘sunshine every 

season 


crops Local markets plentiful 
and profitable, Early vegetablesmnd fruit bring 
high prices in Northern cities. 
Modern schools and highways,geod churches, 
sural telephones, healthful climateand (clightful 
summers and winters make the Gouth the most 
@esirable location ia America for Hi ke 


Learn How to Make Money 
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NESOTA where oppor- 
of work on farms and in 
Homestead La 


SEND YOUR BOYS TO MIN 
*-tu +4 await them. Pleaty 
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Co-operative Finance 








Solving Problem of Rural Credits 
HOW LOUISIANA IS DOING THIS 
Louisiana is the first and only state 


so far to enact special legiSiation ex- - 


empting from taxation companies 
lemfling money on rural mertgages, 
and placing them under the super- 
vision of the state bank examiner. 
This is done by act No 6 of 1912. 

Banking trust company of New 
Orleans, is the name of the first con- 
cern in Lowisiana to erganize under 
the new law, with the object of fur- 
nishing cheaper money to the farmers 
of that state. It has an authorizezd 
capital and surplus of $1,250,000. of 


which a sufficient amount has heen 
subscribed to enable the company to 
begin operations. Its remaining 
shares are being offered at $135 a 
share, which includes the $100 par 
value for eapital, $25 for surplus and 
$10 for organization expenses. In no 
event shall the company’s treasury 


net less than $100 per share, plus $25 
per share for its surplus. The stock 
is sold upon a cash payment of $10 


a share, and a 60-day_ note without 
interest for $125. , 
The company lends money on 


mortgages on country property in 
Louisiana at a rate of interest not 
to exceed 6%. It is authorized to 
negotiate and handle bonds and se- 
curities of the various local districts, 
parishes (counties) and municipali- 
ties of that state. It may issue col- 
lateral trust bonds against mortgages 
or other securities and sell or dis- 
ccunt the same, and may also guar- 
antee such bonds as to principal and 
interest.. It is allowed to adopt and 
operate any plan for the amortization 
of mortgages. It is not allowed to 
accept deposits or do a regular com- 


mercial and savings bank business. 
“No. reserve being required, all the 
funds of the company may be in- 


vested in long time loans.” 

The company will lend its money 
only on productive rural property on 
a basis not exceeding 50% of ‘its im- 
mediate market value. 

Loans will be made for a term of 
years not exceeding 10, in serial or 
single notés with semiannual = in- 
terest coupons attached. These notes 


will be guaranteed and sold at a 
profit. For .example, those bearing 
6%. which are sold on a 5% basis, 


will net the company a profit of 1% 
for each year of the loan. The com- 
pany will also underwrite first mort- 
gage bonds of chartered companies, 
which will be guaranteed as to prin- 
cipal and interest, and disposed of at 
a profit. ‘ 
Amortization 


Among other plans to be adopted, 
loans will be made for periods up to 
10 years with the provision that 
semiannual payments be made to 
cover the amount of amortization 
(this means payment on account of 
principal) in addition to interest at 
6%, so that the éntire amount of 
principal and interest will be paid by 
the end of the period. 

The following table shows a plan 
for semiannual payments of $67.22 
on a loan of $1000 to be retired in 
full at the end of 10 years. 


Automatically Retiring $1000 Loan 
Amortization Total paid Balance 
Years paid on prin Interest prin & int due on.prin 


%... $37.22 $30.00 $67.22 $962.78 
| ee 38.3 28.88 67.22 924.44 
1%... 39.49 27.73 67.23 884.95 
Bde 40.67 26.55 67.23 244.28 
2%... 42.89 25.33 67.22 902.39 
3... 43.15 24.07 67.22 159.24 
3%... 444.0% 23.78 67.22 714.80 
4... Ge 21.44 67.22 669.02 
4%... 4.15 20.07 * 67.22 631.87 
S .. 48. 18.66 67.23 573.31 
5%... 50.02 17.20 67.22 523.29 
6 .. 51.52 15.70 67.22 4T1.77 
6%... 53.07 14.15 67.22 418.70 
T ... ~ 54,66 12.56 67.22 364.04 
7%... 56.30 10.92 67.22 307.74 
8 .. 57.99 9.23 67.22 249.75 
8%.. 59.T3 7.49 67.22 190.02 
9 ... G1.52 5.70 67.22 128.58 
9%... 6.36 3.86 67.22 65.14 
 . 65.27 1.95 67.22 0.00 


“Mortgage notes on which pay- 
ments may be made, as well as those 
which are not sold, will be placed 
in trust, and the company will issue 
collateral bonds against these se- 
curities. The notes will bear 6% in- 
terest and the bonds 5%, which will 
give the company a profit of 1% on 
such outstanding bonds. The Credit 
Foncier of France is allowed to issue 
such bonds to the amount of twenty 
times its capital. Should the bonds 
ef the Banking trust company be 
limited to 10 times its capital pre 

is 


surplus, the net income from 
source alone will be very large. 
“As these bonds will be issued in 


denominations of $1000, $100 and $10 
and will bear $5% interest, they 
should be attractive to both large and 
small investors who wish a larger 
return than the savings banks offer, 
with a specific security as an addi- 
tional protection. Reservations -for 


these bonds will be made in the order 
in which they are received, as the 
demand for these securities has al- 
ready become manifest.” 

The company may also take over 
from other Lanks _ong-time loans se- 
cured on real estate. This furnishes 
an outlet to such banks for their 
long-time mortgage loans, and this 
relief will enabie such banks to use 
their funds to advantage on seasonal 
loans to farmers or other forms of 
commercial paper. The Banking 
trust company vill loan-its funds 
principally to its shareholders, and 
in order to carry out the co-operative 
idea, borrowers will be expected to 
own stock in it. 

The charter provides that a divi- 
dend of 6% must be earned on the 
company’s outstanding, capital stock 
before any salaries’ can be paid to 
the officers. Provision is made for 
listing the company’s shares and mort- 
gage bonds, as well as for proper 
security of all issues, audits, etc, 
It hopes to be able to sell bonds not 
only in Louisiana, but throughout the 
country, and possibly in foreign 
countries. The directors seem to be 
a body of competent men. 


Other Efforts—Comment 


It is probable that other concerns 
will be chartered ander the new law 
in that state to carry out the Louisi- 
ana idea of farm credits. If the in- 
stitution can sell its 5% bonds at 
par and net 6% on its mortgages, it 
will have a margin of one point for 
expenses and profits. As one is 
of five, this plan usually affords a 
margain of 20% on each transaction, 
to cover all expenses, reserves and 
profits. Besides this, there will be 


a considerable gain to the -ompany 
from compound interest. 
American Agriculturist certainly 


would prefer to see a more perfectly 
co-operative plan for adapting the 
landschaften idea to American con- 
ditions, so as to make the rate of 
interest to the borrower still lower 
and the margin of expense still 
smaller. When money becomes easy 
again, not only in this country, but 
abroad, it will enable any form of 
mortgage finance to” place its securi- 
ties at lower rates than at present. 

Meanwhile, the Louisiana idea is 
a vast improvement upon the meth- 
ods heretofore in vogue. An Illinois 
trust company is working along the 
same line. Similar efforts are being 
made in some of our other states. 

Eventually, we believe, the financ- 
ing of long-time farm mortgages will 
be reduced to such a science that 
American farm bonds may vie with 
government bonds in salability and 
security. In that case, farmers would 
be. able to get money on mortgage at 
aimost as low a rate of interest as 
the national government pays. That 
is what the Orange Judd Weeklies 
are working for! 





Fruit That Is Fruit 
F. J. GABBY, ORLEANS COUNTY, N Y¥ 


Apple picking is well under way 
and a good share of the crop sold 
from $3 to $3.50 a barrel. The crop 
met all expectations and in most 
places was larger than _ expected. 
Many had to order more barrels than 
contracted for originally. The out- 
come was an increase from 36 or 37 
cents each up to 45 and 46 cents at 
most cooper shops; although some 
shops retained their regular price. A 
choice barrel of Baldwins from the 
orchard of J. G. Bayne, who has sev- 
eral hundred barrels of the very best 
quality, will go to the fruit growers’ 
convention held in Chicago and wiil 
represent New York’s choicest Bald- 
wins, 

There. have been several wells 
drilled récently. A great many of the 
old wells have been dry for some time 
past until the recent heavy _ rains, 
which were much needed. The warm 
weather has helped wheat consider- 
ably, which is now looking fine. The 
bean crop is pretty well. harvested. 
Farmers are waiting for threshing 
machines to come around to wind up 
threshing for the year. Potato har- 
vest is coming along nicely, but the 
crop is not so good as previous years. 
The yield is from 75 to 125 bushels 
an acre. The drouth hurt the crop 
during the fore part of the season. 

Cabbage crop is poor compared to 
last year, owing to dry weather; poor 
plants, and the cabbage louse has 
done considerable damage. Spraying 
is rather difficult, as the leaves curl 
where the louse has been working, 
and it is hard to get atit. New milch 
cows scarce, bringing from $75 to $125 
each. Butter 82 cents, eggs 28 to 
32 cents, spring chickens 15 cents, 


wes 


poe: dressed, 11 cents. Pork. live, 
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cents, lamb 11 cents. 

‘Much dissatisfaction has resiiiteg 
from the law. that went into effec: Oc. 
tober 20 prohibiting traction farm en- 
gines from traveling’ over state 
county highways with lugs in th, hina 
wheel. This is holding’ up threshing 
since the threshing outfits cannot }, 
moved under the circumstances. Man, 
farmers are mad clear throuch a, 
they cannet finish their threshine 
cause of this new law. 


or 
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Jottings from the Farmers 

In your issue of September |; H. 
Warren Phelps of Franklin « unty 
O, says that wheat at S7 cents no\ 
really worth $1.60 for fattening 10gs 
at present prices. ‘I would like to 
ask how he arrives at this conclusion 
What daily gain can be put on sy. 
pound shotes—average feeding” | {oy 
meny pounds of wheat a day nd 
what does he supplement this 
with? In our county I know of 
equaling the largest reported fo, 
state—40 bushels of wheat, 60 bushels 
of oats this year. 1] believe w: will 
haye the largest yields of sugar beets 


is 
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the 


from appearances of beets in other 
counties which I have seen. Ouyr 
county oats crop is short on account 
of lack of early rains. Yield 30 to @ 
bushels. Banner crops last year 8) 


to 99 bushels. Wheat extra good, 1; 
to 40 bushels. Corn almost a perfect 
crop this year; little rain, if any, 
needed for it, but a good rain needed 
for the beets, which will not make gq 
75% crop without it. Some tal! of 
beet companies furnishing beet |a}o; 
on a tonnage basis next year, ins:ead 
of on the acreage basis. Ton: 
basis, properly proportioned, is the 
most satisfactory for the majority, 
and ought to induce the labor to do 
better work. Considerable wheat 
plowing done, and the good crop this 
year will induce a large acreage ig 
next year.—[A. H. Weber, Paulding 
County, O. / 


ra 
ige 


I always receive good words and 
recommendations from old subscrib- 
ers. .Nine times out of 10 they tie 
up to “the Old Reliable.” But there 
is quite a class of farmers who do 
not study their business, who ¢o not 
read this or any other farm paper 
carefully, who say they “don’t believe 
in book farming,” and who run down 
all the farm papers. That type of man 
is the kind that most needs to make 
the best possible use of a good farm 
journal. It is this element that 
back agriculture and that throws 
ter on all efforts at progress.—| | 
Gabbey, Allegany County, N Y. 
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My 10 acres of alfalfa seven years 
old has done very poorly this year. 
The average for each of the first 
three cuttings was scarcely a ton at 
@ cutting. Usually I get more than 
@ ton at a cutting to the acre. A 
good many weeds were in the (first 
cut, the second was free and clean, 
the third nearly as good; but as crab 
grass, foxtail and other midsummer 
weeds were thick in the field I de- 


cided to plow, harrow and reseed. 
Before plowing I will give a liberal 
top-dressing of manure. My soil is 
loamy with a clay subsoil.—/[H. F. 


Bennett, Harford County, Md. 


So long as the people are crowding 
to the cities and those congested cen- 
ters are becoming more deplorable 
day by day, it is the duty of the 
American government not only 
through this legislation but in every 
Other way to encourage the people t0 
enter the agricultural field. I am in 
favor of paying a bounty, if neces 
sary, to encourage the agricultural it- 
dustry.—[Senator Borah of Idaho. 


I try to manage my farm so as lt 
make it produce the best crops pos 
sible. Always I work to build up the 
land as I go along. In order to 40 
this I practice as nearly as possible 


a four-year rotation as follows: Cor 
wheat and grass (two years). In th 
grass I use red and alsike clover @ 
the proportion of two parts red ™ 
one of alsike. Both are sown the lat 
ter half of March. When the whe#t 


of tim- 
sowins 


is drilled in I sow two quarts 
othy seed to the acre. The 
of clover is from six to seven quar 
of seed. Feeding and raising liv 
stock and returning everything pos 
ble to the soil in the way of f& 
tilizer is the best way I know 
maintaining soil fertility. Wher 
cannot grow grain to supply my 2 
I buy it—[G. B. Jobe, Green 
ty, O. 
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FARM-——MARKETS—GARDEN—HOME 
‘Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man”— Washington 


Trade Mark Registered United States Patent Office. 


Established 1842 
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Approved Methods with Corn and Clover 


Right Weather Essential to Securing Best Quality Fodder--Importance of Proper Shocking---W. C. Patterson of 
Pennsylvania Tells How He Stores in Barn-Successful Clover Growing Described by Philip Baer 
of Ohio---Rotation Used to Good Advantage---Lime Applied Without Extra Help 





(HE best and brightest corn fodder 
a=\¢ can be secured only when the 
(SEY weather conditions have been just 
right after the corn is-put into shock, that 
js, cool enough and dry enough so it will not 
bplacken. However, that may be, a few sugges- 
tions may be of value as methods differ in dif- 
ferent localities. We try to shock our corn well, 
using four hills to make a horse, thus secur- 
ing four corners by which to brace the shock. 
Then we make a perfectly round shock, set- 
ting it up straight and -sunken into the 
ground. The tops are drawn in and tied 
without twisting the shock unduly. 

In husking time we use 3% to 4-foot rope, 
according to size of fodder. The band must 
circle the sheaf right at the middle and be 
drawn very tight and tied with a bowknot. 
We prefer to pile our fodder instead of 
shocking, believing that it is more easily 
done and less likely to blow over. The first 
sheaves are crossed and the balance leaned up 
all around and pressed very tightly together. 
About 16 sheaves, the fodder of four shocks, 
are put into one pile. The tops may be tied, 
but I find that it is hardly necessary if shocks 
are properly built. In windy weather they 
will need some attention, but if hauled off 
promptly there is little trouble. Fodder is 
frequently hauled before it is 





fect condition all winter. “Where fodder -is 
fed in the stables, it is much preferred 
that it should be shredded, threshed or cut. 
The last method makes the best feed, but the 
refuse is not well suited for bedding. An 
old threshing machine makes a good feed, 
but the labor of standing behind the machine 
all day in the dust is almost more than a 
man can stand. The shredder gives about 
the best: satisfaction, as it is equipped with a 
blower and by a little manipulation the feed 
is put in the mow with but little labor. I 
feed in racks or mangers and use the refuse 
in the gutters behind the cattle. 


GETTING CLOVER TO GROW 


Six years ago I assumed management of 
the farm I now occupy. At that time and for 
a good many years previous clover did not 
do well oh this farm. It had been the con- 
viction of the previous owners that the place 
was in sad need of lime, but no lime of any 
quantity had ever been used prior to the time 
mentioned. The reasons for believing lime 
to be the wanting factor were these: Sorrel 
flourished in the grass fields, other farms not 
so -far away having similar soil responded 
with a good stand of clover after having a 


~~. 


liberal dressing of lime; this' farm in ques- 
tion was well cared for in other respects— 
rotation and application of all manure to 
the land. Always a fair number of animals 
were kept, so that a good deal of farm 
manure was made and used. 

The soil of this farm is loam for the most 
part, some small areas of clay and some of 
gravel. The subsoil is a stiff clay underlaid 
with gravel, this the bottom land. The 
hill land, which is nearly all used for per- 
manent pasture and orchard, is of sandstone 
origin. The rotation of crops followed for a 
long period previous to the present was: 
Corn, oats, wheat and grass, two to four years. 
The grass was supposed to consist of clover 
and timothy, but clover faded away on so 
much of the area seeded that little clover 
hay was had the first year in grass, and none 
the second or third year. The grass, tim- 
othy, was seeded with wheat and clover sown 
the following spring when the ground was 
slightly frozen. The trouble was not to get 
clover to start, but it was to get it to stay. 

I have been using the same rotation of 
crops mentioned, but shortened to one year 
for each—corn, oats, wheat and grass. The 
grass consists of medium red, with a little 
alsike clover and a light seeding of timothy. 

I seed the timothy when wheat is 





properly cured. See to it that the 
stalks are not green and sappy. 
The pitcher can tell if it handles 
too heavy. Much fodder has rotted 
and many, barns burned by spon- 
taneous combustion by hurrying 
too much at this time. In hauling 
we build tops out, lapping slightly 
in the middle of the load. First 
and last layer may be built with 
butts out if so desired for any 
reason. Much fodder is neces- 
sarily stacked. 

Stacks built by my plan require 
no foundation, are fairly free from 
rats, keep better and are more 
easily taken down in winter than 
those built on other plans I have 
tried. Where convenient, I build 
the stack from west to east, on 
account of the prevalence of west 
winds. The stack should be started 
like the piles in the field, building 
east as far as desired, setting all 
sheaves upright on their butts and 
leaning in slightly from the sides. 
The top of this foundation musi 
be wide enough for a single sheaf 
to cover them lying flat. This 
layer will keep the tops from 
breaking while the builder is on 
top. I begin a layer by starting 
at the west end and build a top 
like the piles in the field. Against 
this pile the sheaves are laid, tops 
in, lenped and pointing slightly 
West, keeping the middle full and 
the butts projecting for a cover- 
ing. Three or four layers may be 
needed, each one becoming steeper 








sown; the clover usually in March 
when the ground is honeycombed 
with frost. I use about eight 
pounds of medium red seed, and 
say two pounds of alsike, seed an 
acre. Seed is mixed and sown with 
a hand seeder. The finest and 
thickest stand I ever had was 
secured with two-thirds as much 
seed as just mentioned. This 
when conditions of soil and cli- 
mate were favorable. I think it 
safe to say that lime is what 
brought us the clover crop back. 
I do not mean to say that lime is 
the only requirement for clover, 
but that lime, in addition to what 
our soil already had received in 
the matter of careful rotation and 
application of manure, was what 
did it. 

I began liming five years ago, 
applying it to the ground that was 
being prepared for wheat. We put 
it on the flowed ground before har- 
rowing, the harrowings serving to 
mix the lime with the soil. This 
is the only time of year that I 
could find time to put on lime 
without hiring extra help, and 
help is both scarce and expensive, 
so the usual farm force did all our 
lime work. 

For the first three years I used 
ground limestone, which cost on 
cars at our station two miles from 
farm, an.average of $2.50 a ton. 
This was applied at the rate of 
two tons an acre. Our liming, 
therefore, cost in cash $5 an acre, 








till the last stands almost straight. 
If the stack settles much, I put 
on an extra layer later on. Fod- 
der thus stacked will keep in per- 


Four Good Ears Yellow Dent Corn 


Fine example of type of corn that is proving very. profitable in 
many sections; well rowed and tipped, with minimum of waste. 


besides hauling it from the sta- 

tion. I then began to figure on 

securing cheaper lime. Some 
[To Page 404.] 
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EEF cattle—steers and feeders, 
bullocks and oxen—come next to 
dairy cows in availability as a basis 

for credit. They are not such a quick asset 
as milch cows, because they do not have a 
regular daily product convertible into cash 
as does the cow. But meat in any form is 
now.as realizable upon as gold itself. Feed- 
ers and beef creatures in good health are 
admirable security for loans, provided they 
are in thé hands of a person who will feed, 
care for and market them properly. 

How soon such property can be converted 
into cash to the best advantage, will, of 
course, depend upon their age, condition and 
state of the market. This will also depend 
upon the supply of feed possessed by the 
owner, or its cost if-he has to buy feed. As 
these factors may cover a period of from six 
to 18 months, there may be a larger margin of 
risk or of danger to profits than in dairying. 


Borrowing on Cattle 


. Various plans are followed in borrowing 
money on beef cattle. Their purpose is to 
create “‘cattle paper”’—that is, notes or obli- 
gations secured: by cattle and with such 
indorsements as to. make the paper attractive 
to bankers and others who wish short time 
investment. The market for such guaranteed 
cattle paper is gradually broadening, but the 
great majority of banks throughout the coun- 
try are still ignorant of it, or suspicious of its 
quality, ._Until the system is thoroughly per- 
fected, and bankers are educated to realize 
the value of this collateral, cattle paper may 
he slow of sale. 

. A point that applies to the’ present moment 
ig made by Vice-President Ryther of the 
National live stock bank: 


“This is a time for caution. Nearly every- 
body believes that 1914 will be a season of 
very high prices for everything at the stock 
yards. Every day we are compelled to turn 
down applications for loans simply because 
we cannot encourage reckless expansion. Men 
with a capacity for handling 50 cattle want to 
put in a hundred. An Iowa man who already 
has 300 steers asked me to loan him enough 
money to acquire an additional thousand. [I 
would not object to taking that much paper 
split up into half a dozen loans, but putting 


nancing L 
’ By HERBERT MYRICK, President Orange Judd Company 


Article No 1 appeared in our issue October 18, the second 
October 26. The fourth and last artiele will appear next week. 
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sO many eggs into one basket is dangerous, 
both for the borrower and the lender.” 


A Typical Pian 


One of the most satisfactory plans of mak- . 


ing loans on cattle in considerable numbers 
has been worked out by the St Joseph cattle 
loan company. The party who desires to put 
cattle on pasture or in a feed lot and who 
desires: to borrow money for the purpose, 
applies to the company for a loan. It first 
requires from him a statement in detail of 
all his property, in which his assets and lia- 
bilities are fully set forth, and to which he 
makes affidavit. If he is a man of character 
and experience in stock feeding, and his state- 
ment shows a basis worthy of extending 
credit, the company may loan him up to even 
the full purchase price of the cattle. It may 
also loan, in addition to this, the money 
needed to pay the freight for bringing the 
cattle to his pastures or feed lot. Should it 
develop in the course of his operation that 
he requires more money to purchase feed, 
that is sometimes advanced in addition to 
the original loan. Just this was done during 
the past dry season in Kansas, and with 
excellent results. The borrower gives his note 
to the company, secured by a chattel mort- 
gage on all the cattle, made out in favor of 
the loaning company. Its inspectors fre- 
quently visit the borrowers to count and 
inspect the mortgaged cattle, and to report 
upon the manner in which the borrower is 
conducting the business. 

The owner or borrower is free to ship his 
cattle to any market he prefers, and _ he, 
therefore, ships when and where he can get 
the best returns. The mortgage provides that 
the lender may foreclose and take the cattle 
at the expiration of the paper, if said paper 
is not paid. But in 12 years’ experience with 
several thousand borrowers this has been 
done only once, and that was with a man 
who abandoned his herd. 


Cattle Paper 


The loan company indorses the notes of its 
borrowers, and then this guaranteed paper 
is sold through the banks. The company 


to 










always meets the paper the day it is due: 
if the cattle it represents have not been sold. 
and the borrower-has not paid the loan, the 
company artanges with its local bank to carry 
such notes until the owner markets his cattle 
and pays the debt, an arrangement that has 
worked ut nicely. The concern referred to 
gets 8% interest for its loan, and the bor- 
rower pays all expenses that are incurred, 
and adds: 


“We make it « practice not to loan on hogs 
at all, very little on horses and mules, and 
as we act so much as a broker as regards the 
money, we have not handled stockers or feed- 
ers or young cattle loans to any great extent. 
Our efforts in this line have been on young 
steers, which are generally resold and come 
north each spring, our object being to have 
paper which will liquidate at least once in 
six months, although we have some custom- 
ers that we have carried through on young 
cattle until their maturity. We realize that 
it is necessary .ffor-someone to get in and 
carry the stock cattle deals, but until we can 
get bankers to fully understand that propo- 
sition, it is hard to make a large volume of 
such loans.” 

Other Forms of Cattle Paper 


Sometimes the local bank indorses the cat- 
tleman’s note and rediscounts it with some 
bank in a larger city that may temporarily 
have a surplus for such investment. 

Just at present, when money generally is 
tight, many banks, being unable to take care 
of their regular customers, are not willing to 
take on a lot of cattle paper. The cattleman 
may then send his note and chattel mortgage 
to the commission firm that handles the mar- 
keting of his cattle. This firm may indorse 
the paper and try to sell it. One difficulty 
at the present time is that, with current hig! 
prices, it‘ takes almost.twice as much mone. 
to finance every 10 head as it did when price 
were lower. 

There is no regional bank or Americar 
reserve union at which the banks can redis- 
count cattle paper or other forms of good 


commercial paper. The banking reform now 
‘pending in congress may greatly improve the 


situation. Final suggestions for other im- 
provements will appear in the last chapter 
of this article next week. 








ADAPTING VARIETY TO. SOILS 


SAMUEL FRASER, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N Y¥ 


Pew soils are capable of growing half a 
dozen apple varieties to their best, and the 
tendency of all commercial planting is to 
grow one or two-varieties which.succeed. In 
the Grand valley in Cal, after trying all kinds 
of varieties, they have settled down to four, 
Rome Beauty, Jonathan, Grimes Golden and 
the old Winesap. The Long valicy.in Nova 
Scotia has become famous fo- its Graven- 
steins. Wealthy and Jonathan grow on the 
loess soils of Missouri. Hood River is going 
into Newtown and Wenatchee into old. Wine- 

sap. The Champlain valley and parts of Ver- 
mont are renowned for their Northern Spy 
and some of the hillsides of the valley of 
Virginia have developed an enviable reputa- 
tion for their Albemarle Pippin. 

’ + Lgshould like the site 900 feet elevation up- 
ward—not lower than 500 feet. The sub- 


soil should contain a considerable amount of 


loam and not too much clay. Such soil will 
alse grow well Yellow Transparent, Duchess 
of Oldenburg; Wealthy, McIntosh, Maiden 
Blush and Twenty Ounce, so the fruit grower 
has a varied list. : 
. The Dunkirk sandy loam is the best Bald- 
win. soil we have; it will also grow Hubbard- 
ston, Maiden Biush and Twenty Ounce very 
~well.. Ido not feel sure in mentioning any 
other varieties, but probably there are some 
which might be grown on it. Dunkirk clay 





loam is well adapted to the Rhode Island 
Greening. I have seen some good Wealthy 
on it. Frequently it needs drainage. In 
order to work it well it needs to be kept well 
supplied with organic matter, otherwise it 
bakes. 

Taking the_volusia series of soils, the clay 
areas of the volusia loam and volusia grav- 
elly loam are best suited to the Rhode Island 
Greening. These soils lie at a higher eleva- 
tion than the Dunkirk series as a ru‘e. The 
volusia loam and volusid gravel'y loam, es- 
pecially when they are deep and have not too 
much clay in the subsoil, are well suited to 
the Spy. The sandy areas of the volusia 
loams are fairly well adapted to the Baldwin. 

Given 100. acres of the Dunkirk loam to 
plant, w'th my present knowledge, I do not 
feel that I should depart far from the scheme 
which I used four seasons ago; namely, plant- 
ing four rows of Greening, four of Baldwin, 
as the permanent trees on 80 to 85% of the 
area, trying to arrange them so the Baldwin 
came on the lighter and the Greening on the 
heavier phases of the soil type, with about 
15% of the area to Spy, putting these on the 
richest loam area. I have 5% of the total in 
Yellow Transparent, 6% Oldenburg, 15% 
Wealthy, 7% Twenty Ounce, 15% McIntosh, 
3% Maiden Blush on gravel. 





Bad Leaks—The worst leaks to be found 
on the farm are the cracks in the milk pail, 
knot holes and broken windows. 


METHODS WITH CORN AND CLOVER 
[From Page 403.] 

farmers: not far away were burning their 
own lime, either quarrying the stone them- 
selves or buying stone ready to haul. | 
bought stone five miles away ready to load 
on wagon, did all hauling myself, including 
coal needed. We made a big kiln and used 
it with. good results at a cost in cash of *!.03 
a ton of hydrated lime. All the hauling and 
labor was done by the farm teams and help 
in wintertime. Counting current wages for 
all labor and hauling, the cost of this lime 
was $2.40 a ton additional. In this case the 
proprietor of the farm got $2.40, or 70’; of 
the entire cost per ton of this lime for labor 
and hatiling. The balance of our liming will 
‘be done on the same plan. 

Since liming, we have had clover hay with 
out a failure, while ‘before liming the clover 
hay on this farm counted a mighty low per 
cent of all the hay made. 

I must mention one case without lime, 
where we had a fair crop of clover mixed 
with a vigorous crop of timothy. On this 
field wo failed to put lime preceding the 
wheat sowing, owing to lack of time. The 
wheat was sowed with bone meal. One cor 
ner of this field, used as a test for different 
varieties of wheat that same year, reccived 
no bone meal and no timothy seeding. This 
corner had.about a half stand of clover. At 


this present writing the borders of that com : 


ner are plainly seen 20 rows away 
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- From the City to the Farm and Success 


Two City Families Take Up Dairying and Succeed---Left Fine Home But Are Contented-—Mada Some Mistakes 
But Profited by Them--Adopt Business Methods on the Farm—Blooded Jerseys Produce Cream for a City 
Hotel--Good Money Profits---Soil Fertility Maintained---By Frank L. Austin of Indiana 


WELVE years ago Howard Adams, 
@ prosperous young. traveling 
salesman of New York city, and 


Mr Biack, his father-in-law, an art glass man- 


ufacturer of Indianapolis, formed a partner- 
ship and decided to join hands at farming. A 
profitable business of over 12 years’ standing 
and a beautiful city home were disposed of by 
the Blacks, and a 640-acre farm purchased on 
the outskirts of a little town some 30 miles 
south of Indianapolis. The Blacks had a good- 
sized family just coming into their teens, and 
the idea of confining them always te four- 
walled city life was repugnant to them. They 
decided on farming, believing that it was not 
only best for the children, but for their own 
welfare as years passed on; and with the 
untiring energy and business ability possessed 
by Mr Adams, a congenial partner to the prop- 
osition, the outlook was bright. 

Considerable time was taken in looking 
over different farms that were for sale, and 
many miles of country were covered before 
the farm hunt ended to their satisfaction. 
Hearing of the Mt Etna farm being on the 
market, Mrs Black and Mr Adams visited 
the place, driving down from the city, for 
transportation facilities through Brooklyn 
then were not what they are now, with an 
interurban line giving hourly service, and the 
station being located within 500 feet of the 
farm buildings. This farm consisted of a 
complete section in the form of a _ square. 
With its many natural advantages, consisting 
of high points from which the country ’round 
about could be seen for miles, rolling tracts, 
wooded areas and rich bottom land, and the 
large, substantiaHy built brick 


‘ing had not been practiced. 


was sold at market creamery prices, and 
though the average production of the herd 
ran low, the returns in cash came in regu- 
larly every month, and at the same time 
Black and Adams were learning how to farm 
practically and _ profitably. They passed 
through two of the hardest winters of their 
lives, these city people, and they did practi- 
cally all of the work themselves, with the 
help of one or two hired men during the 
busiest seasons. 

Up to this time a definite system of farm- 
Just ordinary, 
general farming in a sort of haphazard way 
had been followed, which yielded returns 
accordingly. But ordinary methods and aver- 
age returns were not satisfactory to these 
city farmers. They believed in progressive 
methods and were not to be satisfied until 
their farm was on a higher paying plane, 
and had it not been for their indomitable 
courage, determined efforts and years of 
experience in business methods, they would 
never have pulled through the first two years, 
the most difficult period on a farm, as safely as 
they did. This was hard earned experience, 
but they profited by it. The small herd of 
grades had blazed the trail, as it were, to the 
most profitable system of farming for them 
to follow. They knew if money could be 
made with ordinary grades, that pure breds 
would pay better, offering an opportunity 
for a double profit—from the milk and the 
offspring of the herd. 

One important factor in Black and Adams’ 
success was the possession of sufficient capi- 
tal at the start. And of still greater impor- 


farm a good place for a permanent home and 
farm work an especially desirable means of 
pleasure. 

In the fall of 1902, the third year of their 
adventure, Black and Adams purchased an 
entire herd of 50 head of registered Jerseys. 
This offering came from one of the oldest 
Jersey breeders in Indiana. This pioneer in 
the business had reached the retiring stage in 
life and had planned a closing out sale, but 
when sale day came, the visitors did not seem 
willing to pay prices the owner thought the 
cattle were worth and the sale was called 
off. This left the herd still on the market, 
and upon learning of the fact, Mr Adams 
visited the place and secured the balance of 
the herd at private sale. Having been bred 
for a business dairy for years they were a 
particularly fine lot of producers, consider- 
ably above the ordinary, with good breeding 
to back them up. This gave the new owners 
a solid foundation for building up the splen- 
did herd they have at Mt Etna today. 

Cream was produced and shipped to an 
ice cream plant until the spring of 1905, at 
which time a better market was sought. 
They had a first-class article from a regis- 
tered Jersey herd kept in sanitary condition, 
and felt that it merited the best patronage 
obtainable. A market was soon established 
with one of the largest hotels in Indianapolis 
and has been held ever since. A yearly con- 
tract is made for the entire cream output 
of this herd. The last year or two several 
gallons of whole milk and considerable skim 
milk daily in addition to the cream have been 
sold to this hotel. Enough skim milk is kept 

on the farm to raise the 





house, the place looked at- 
tractive. It was found to be FE 
the best ‘proposition they had 
considered, and the deal for 
the purchase was closed at 
once, 

“On our way home,” said 
Mr Adams in relating the in- 
cident to me, “‘we met an old 
Quaker from a nearby settle- 
ment, who inquired about our 
visit to the farm, and when 
we informed him that we had 
purchased the place and in- 
tended to start farming at 











once, he remarked with sol- 
emn emphasis, “thou cannot 
make that farm pay.” Of 
course, we didn’t believe him, but tis tone 
didn’t have a very good ring.” ~ 

A few weeks later the new owners moved 
from their finely-furnished home in the city 
to their new farm home and an entirely new 


means of living. They were anxious to 
operate the farm so that it would pay 
from the start. As to what method 
was best they did not know, but were 


willing to try the first thing suggested, and 
that suggestion came from the former owner. 
He claimed that they could do best at the 
start with swine, and succeeded in making 
them believe this to such an extent that 
Mr Adams purchased some 50 head of hogs at 
the closing out sale, paying extremely fancy 
prices for them. Most of them were consider- 
ably beyond their prime as profitable breed- 
ers, and the whole lot was sold a few months 
later at ordinary butchers’ prices. This was 
hot very satisfactory, but <t furnished an 
experience that taught a good lesson. They 
Would look into the value of their live, stock 
Purchases a little more carefully next time. 

Meanwhile they milked a few cows of the 
best grade that could be picked up in the 
neighborhood, but these were very ordinary 
Milkers, of the hickory shad type, as Mr 
Adams expressed it. The herd was increased 
to some 30 head the second winter. Cream 


calves. Mrs Black takes great 
delight in feeding the young- 
sters, and their rugged grow- 
ing appearance shows clearly 
the extra care of a woman’s 
hand. Mrs Black is shown in 
the illustration with her dairy 
pets. She is careful to keep 
their ration of skim milk, 
bran and corn chop down to 
moderate limits, seeing that 
clean, nourishing food is given 
them at all times and secur. 
ing healthy growth by not 
overfeeding. A young calf 








The $10,000 Brick Barn on Black and Adams Farm 


tance to their rapid advancement was the 
careful handling of this capital. While many 
mistakes were made and many reverses met 
with during the first two years, it cannot be 
said that these were due to plunging methods 
or wildcat farming schemes. From _ each 
failure came success, for by their mistakes 
they profited. During those first two years 
they were not only learning how to farm 
properly, but at the same time they were 
learning to appreciate the kind of metal they 
were made of. The women folks pitched in 
and helped with the milking. They fed the 
calves and pigs, helped with separating the 
milk, washed the dairy utensils and looked 
after the many little details in the daily 
routine of dairy work, while the men folks 
grappled with the heavier end of the farm 
labors. All were possessed of the same idea 
—to work and gain from their work the pleas- 
ures that came from industry only, chief of 
which is unity of family effort and a beauti- 
ful home. Both of these ends were achieved 
at the Mt Etna farm. 

How many city folks, upon retiring from 
a successful business career, go back to the 
farm and seek in it pleasures as well as profits 
by taking up its problems and labors first 
nand? Few, indeed, accustomed to the attract- 
ive social life of the city would consider the 


will always drink more milk 
than it can properly digest if 
given the chance and this is 
a point many times overlooked by dairy- 
men. 

In the rich bottom lands lying adjacent to 
a good-sized stream the crops are grown. 
There are nearly 400 acres in permanent pas- 
ture, all of which is rolling upland, affording 
abundant blue grass and plenty of exercise 
for the cattle. The bottom land produces 
80 bushels of corn to the acre. One hundred 
and twenty-five acres were grown last year, 
which filled two 225-ton silos and left 800 
shocks of fodder besides. Forty acres of 
alfalfa, all harvested and nicely cured, pro- 
ducing nearly 160 tons, take up a good share 
of the dairy barn loft, in which 1000 bales 
of wheat straw, not grown on the farm, for 
bedding were also stored. Sixty acres of 
oats hay were grown on the farm last year. 

A Beautiful, Comfortable Home 

The beautiful home at Mt’ Etna is what 
many concede to be the main feature of the 
place. . The latchstring is always out. There 
are many ‘visitors, and each one never fails 
to receive a cordial invitation to return, Com- 
modious porches extend the full length of the 
75-foot sides, east and south, on which it is 
a lasting pleasure to sit and let the eye 
absorb the resting, distant view afforded by 
the prominent site on which the house stands. 
{To Page 409.] 





, k Tools for Intensive Tillage 
isn’t a farmer in America but 
ho uld own at least one CuT~ 














Over 100 Styles and Sizes 
’ Ask us about the Douste Action Enon 
RRow, the Dovetz Action — ReovLaR, 
Dovste Action—ExtTension Heap—(for 
orchard work), the SIncLe Action—REOULAR, 
Smeets Action—ExtTension Heap—(for 
work), the BusH anp Boc PLow, the 
AnD Cotton Harrow, the Rient Lar 

, the CALIFORNIA ORCHARD or 
oS orse harrows and cultivators, whichever 
, phate Be Sree Ask your dealer to 
Pe you a Cutaway (Crarx) machine. Do 
'. potaccept a substitute. Write us for catalog. 
Cutaway Harrow Company 
CLARK dick harrows and plows 
Higganum, Conn. 


The disks are 
forged sharp 
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- When you buy roofin 

‘@ cnow before-hand just pron what you are 
“going to get. Your order will be filled under 


. Our Guarantee 


Reasd ust or ib doesnt rest yeas crue 
“the end We sell in — for she poems wg 
yeaine. We sell you direct at waneer the 
peor Satee veer dealer would have to pay us 


. We Pay the Freight 
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New Apples from Crosses 


Splendid results have been ‘secured 
by crossing well-known apples at the 
Géneva .experiment station in New 
York state, as described last week in 
American Agriculturist:. So evident 
is the inheritance of parental charac- 
ters generally that one familiar 
with the varieties crossed could in 
most cases select the parent for indi- 
vidual seedlings. Indeed, so‘ surpris- 
ingly uniform has been the transmis- 
sioh of good qualities of the selected 
varieties that the fruit of 14 of the 
106 fruiting seedlings is considered as 
good as, or better, than either of the 
Parents, and the trees are satisfac- 
torily productive. These seedlings 
have been named from counties in 
New York state, and are already dis- 
tributed to some extent among apple 
growers. They are Clinton, Cortland, 
Herkimer, Nassau, Onondaga, Oswego, 
Otsego, Rensselaer, Rockland, Sara- 
toga, Schenectady, Schoharie, Tioga 
and Westchester. 

Besides these varieties definitely se- 
lected for naming and propagation, 
as many others have been retained 
for further testing as promising. This 
is a remarkably good showing for 
seedlings of any kind, and would seem 
to promise satisfactory returns for the 
time, space and expense involved in 
future apple breeding. 

It is by crossing like that in these 
experiments that we must hope to 
secure valuable new varieties of ap- 
ples, according to a recent bulietin of 
Profs Hedrick and Wellington. 
There is little or no evidence to show 
that this fruit can be improved by se- 
lection within the variety; we have no 
record that any good apple has come 
from self-pollinated seeds; and the 
number of useful sports is small and 
conditions under which these origi- 
nate as yet wholly unknown. Chance 
seedlings. may, of course, give good 
varieties; and it is probable that most 
of our. cultivated apples have come 
‘from such accidental crossing; but if 
as good results as were secured in the 
experiments here discussed can be 
counted on to. follow the crossing of, 
selected parents it is a waste of time 
and energy to grow the multitude of 
seedlings necessary for selection from 
natural crossing. 

The technic of artificial crossing is 
simple, involving merely the selection 
and bagging of unopened flowers on 
male and female parents, removal of 
stamens from the female flower be- 
fore pollen has matured, and the in- 
troduction of pollen fromthe pro- 
tected male flower when the stigma of 
the female flower is receptive. Short- 
ly after the fruits have set the paper 
bags are removed and sacks of mos- 
quito netting substituted. 

When we know more of the inher- 
itance of apple characters in gen- 
eral it should be a comparafively 
easy matter to select parents that 


them, in combinations superior or,. at 
least, different from any we now have, 
We cannot in this way, however, ex- 
pect to secure new characters. Such 
deviations, if they ever arise, must 
come from sports, or from crosses 
outside the range of cultivated varie- 
ties. . : 
How Qualities Inherit 

It is not safe to make generaliza- 
tions from the progeny of a first cross, 
as first generation crosses inherit the 
characteristics of both parents unsep- 
arated, it being only in the second 
and subsequent genérations that the 
Mendelian pairs segregate (that is, 
separate in pure, inheritable form in 
part of the seedlings); but the 
chances are great that in any cross- 
ing of apple varieties today we are 
really combining crosses, so that some 
pairs of characters are split up in 
what is really the second generation, 
so far as these characters are con- 


eerned, That is, if we cross two red 
varieties, and secure some yellow 
seedlings, it is very good evidence 


that one or more of the unknown an- 
cestors of the rarent varieties must 
have been- yellow fruited and that 


character. 
. Even. if this. be not true; 





seem to be the heritable characters 


carry the ones we desire and to unite. 





of the parents in these experiments; 
for any variety obtained in this way 
is continued by grafts or buds (parts 
of the original plant) and so remains 
constant, being subject to none of the 
fluctuations that arise in continuing 
a variety from seed. 

Also, if certain characters of a 
parent variety reappear with consid- 
erable constancy in a considerable 
number of seedlings of that variety, 
especially if the cross is made with 
two or more other varieties, it is fair 
to assume that these characters will 
also appear when other crosses are 
made, even though we cannot. say 
that the character is a pure dominant 
or a recessive. This would be true, 
in. particular, if any variety were pre- 
potent in regard to some of its char- 
acters, as appears to be the case with 
Ben Davis in these crosses; that is, 
many of the Ben Davis characters are 
apparently dominant characters of 
Mendelian pairs, so that they appear 
in the first generation crosses, no mat- 
ter what the characters of the other 
parent may be. 


Characters Transmitted 


Among the best of the 11 varieties 
used. in the breeding work, so far as 
production of desirable new kinGs is 
concerned, are Northern Spy, with 
three named varieties and four prom- 
ising ones out of 15 seedlings; McIn- 
tosh with two good and four promis- 
ing seedlings out of 12; and Ben Davis 
with every eighth seedling worthy of 
naming and nearly as many more of 
enough merit to be retained for fur- 
ther testing. Green Newtown was 
crossed only with Ben Davis, but 
seems a very desirable parent, as four 
seedlings out of 13, or more than 30% 
of those grown, received names as 
desirable new varieties. 

Northern Spy gave large-fruited 
Seedlings in most Cases, some of them 
larger than either parent; but in the 
cross with Rallis, a fruit of moderate 
size, small-fruited descendants ap- 
peared in such proportions that it is 
probable some ancestor of the Spy as 
well as of Rallis must have borne 
small fruit. The Spy also impressed 
its own shape when crossed with Sut- 
ton, but net when crossed with Ralls. 
It' gave some yellow-fruited seedlings 
when crossed with Sutton, but in other 
erosses gave only reds of more or less 
intense shade. No sweet apples ap- 
peared among the Spy seedlings. 

McIntosh, though a sub-acid va- 
riety and crossed with two other sub- 
acid kinds, gave two sweet seedlings. 
Most of its progeny were red, but four 
of them were yellow, proving McIn- 
tosh a bearer of that color in spite of 
its dark red skin. The pure white of 
its flesh is evidently a weak character, 
as it was hidden in most cases by the 
yellower fiesh of the other varieties 
of the crosses. 

Ben Davis carries sweetness as a 
recessive character, since some of its 
descendants are sweet in each of the 
crosses where several seedlings were 
obtained. .It did not notably impress 
its shape when crossed with Jona- 
than or Green Nedtown; but did so 
about equaily with the other varieties 
with. which it was bred. In size, most 
of its descendants are intermediate 
between the parents, but with Green 





the yellow seedlings are pure for that 


it still - 
seems worth while to. indicate what: 


Good Things for Next Week 
E. Jobe 


of Greene county, O, will re- 
cord some highly. interesting 
experiences in feeding silage 
to beef cattle; truly a timely 
topic this year of high priced 
beef and short corn crop. 


Samuel Sosland 


of. Missouri will tell why, 
through his close study of ,.con- 
ditions in’ live stock circles, 
“hogs are too low in price.” 


The Wool Situation 


wilt be reviewed in brief with 
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pope ot the shaping factors. in 
















“American apple of 10 to 18 cents 
would take persistent 


i tee 
‘Some of the seedling fruits 
: than either parent ana none 
smatier. In color, all the Ben Davis 
seedlings are red unless the Yellow 
could come from the other parent — 

Green Newtown appears prepoten, 
in transmitting its shape, the oblique 
ness of this parent appearing in n, arh 
all the offspring: and all are equa! je 
superior _in size to either paren, 
Nearly one-fourth of the Green ; 
town .seedlings are sweet, and 
out of thé 13 showed yellow color. 

Jonathan carries red color only, ang 
gives its shape to most of its progeny: 
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Mother probably transmits red only 
and gave eight sweet apples among 
its 20 descendants; and Ralls probably 


carries only red and a strong shape. 
determining factor. Regarding other 
varieties the data are too limited to 
justify specific statements. 

What the Work Indicates 

The large percentage of good or 
promising new varieties obtained in 
this work appears to promise favor- 
able results in further apple breeding: 
but the difficulties in the way musi 
not be forgotten. We know, as yet. 
almost nothing of the unit characiers 
in apples and the way these are in 
herited. Until this foundation know}- 
edge is Secured it will be difficult to 
select, with any degree of certainty 
“the parents whose progeny will com 
bine the qualities we desire in our ney, 
variety. 

The determination of the factors } 
which the various characters ar 
transmitted will be no easy task: fo: 
work in other fields proves that mar 
characters depend not on one fact 
alone, but on several that may 
Separately inherited, and the expe: - 
ments here recorded indicate that 
is markedly true of the apple. Sha; 
size and color of fruit may depend 
upon presence or absence of sever! 
factors. Some factors or characte: 
may not appear at all in the (first 
generation and this skipping of a ge- 
eration may complicate matters and 
involve a second crossing and wait of 
10 or 12 years before we secure tl. 
combination the parent characters l«« 
us to expect. To secure all the po:- 
sible combinations from any cross we 


must have large numbers of plants, 
which is difficult and time-taking with 
apples. 

There is liability also, in selectins 
parents, of mistaking qualities due 


to environment rather than to th: 
constitution of the plants themselves; 
for these qualities, as acquired char- 
acters, are not inherited; though th 
advocates of “pedigreed stock” would 
lead us to suppose they are. 

In some cases, also, characters do 


not act as Mendelian pairs, but blend 
rather than segregate in crossing, sv 
that the seedlings may, in some de 
sired respect, be intermediate betwee: 
the parents, giving no combinatioi 
containing the one specially good 
quality we wish. These and other dif- 
ficulties confront the apple breeder: 


but the importance of the fruit, and 
the help we have in Mendel’s laws, 
which make breeding a problem and 
not a riddle, certainly juctifies much 
careful, continuous work with this 
queen of American fruits. 


Where Europe Buys Apples 


In view of the efforts of American 
exporters to imcrease the sales of ap- 
ples in Burope, it is interesting to 
note some of the sources of supply 
over there, methods of marketing and 
prices. Here are brief abstracts from 
reports furnished the department of 
commerce by various United States 
consuls living in Europe. 

Germany-imports fresh apples al 
nually to the value of five to seven 
millions of dollars; trade not increas 
ing much. Apples pay a duty int» 
Germany of 76 cents per 220 pounds 
Apples showing San Jose scale cannot 
be shipped into Germany for com 
sumption there; buys annually some 
18,000 tons of dried apples, nearly a 
from the United States. 





In Nuremberg, Bavaria, ordinary 
cooking apples retail at 4 to 5 cents® 
pound, and choice eating apples ® 
high as 19 cents. The native Germaa 

Apples 


apple is very poor in quality. 
from the United States, Canada @ 


Austria constitute less than 1% of « 
sold in Nuremberg; they are boust 
at. Hamburg. | 

Apples of excellent quality 


flavor grown in the Austrian | ot 
retail in Bavarian markets at 5 


cents a. pound, against a price for o 
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st, pottom that the little silt naturally tons had been ordered and delivered. 
rs flowing into this tube or vertical pipe By the above it is plainly seen that 
n would in a short.time be very apt to co-operation in buying one. article 
‘| render it inoperative. alone has resulted in a total saving 
to As I understand this case, the sur- to Portage county farmers of about 
y face of this swampy tract is a basin, $8000 in a single year. 
n er rather the conformation of the be 
v nderlying rock or clay subsoil is of ° 
that character, even if the surface The Trend in Potatoes 
has become apparently level by a grad- GEORGE F, TEGAN, BOSTON 
r val filling up. If underneath this A review of the past few months in 
( rock or hardpan there be a porous the Boston potato market is a story 
! strata, dynamite could be used to of a good movement at comparatively 
good advantage in breaking up the good prices. The market has quoted 
subsoil and allowing a natural drain- as high as $1.20 per two-bushel bag on 
age down for the surface and soil Maine potatoes or better so far. 
water. iL.have never, however, . Te- The big receivers are satisfied that 
pe, sorted to this method, because, al- the Canadian potato crop is no more 
though it may be more expensive on than sufficient for the needs of that 
rail the start the tile drains laid with a country and that there is not much 
’ free outlet eventually prove the most likelihood of keen competition from 
rst practical and economical. There is that source; moreover, until the duty 
pe little areation of the soil as a result on potatoes going from this country 
nd of vertical drainage, as is the case into Canada is taken off, Canadian 
im in the horizontal systems. tubers can be taxed under the retalia- 
4 There are many operations on the tory provisions of the new tariff to the 
led farm where dynamites can be used to Same extent that our potatoes are 
0 good advantage, but I will not at- taxed going across the line. 
wi tempt to advise as to how to use this The first carload lot of Maine tubers 
its, powerful agent. This part has been arrived in Boston on August 19. Re- 
ith always in charge of a man who un- Ceipts from that date to October 25, 
derstands its use and is willing to inclusive, have amounted to 2566 cars, 
in take his chances in using it. I can compared with 1908 cars in the cor- 
lue relate some narrow eseapes from se- Tresponding period last year. Pota- 
th rious consequences even when used by toes arrived here from New Jersey 
es aman who understands the employ- until after the turn of September, and, 
ar ment of it. To be skillful in using it Of course, are included in the arrivals 
th in the right quantity and placing it Of the latter half of August and the 
uld in the best positién to do the most ef- first week or so of September. Re- 
fective work requires much ex- Ceipts since have been almost entirely 
do perience, from Maine. The accompanying table 
end In this instance, all things consid- Sives the arrivals by cars by weeks, 
$0 ered. if H. C. C. does not want to drain compared with the corresponding 
de the tract by the horizontal system a Weeks last year and the price of Maine 
eel hole could be drilled down into the Potatoes at the yards at the end of 
10 solid clay hardpan to a proper depth, each week: 
oor into which a quantity of the explo- Week End Boston Potato Prices 
dif- sive could be placed and exploded, If Week Receipts bycars Yard priceper 
ler this broke entirely throvgh the im- ending 1913 i912 2-bushel bag 
-_ pervious substrata the surface water Aug 23.. 158 52 $1.60@1.70 
— would escape by this avenue and it Som “6: 175 1188145 
a would remain operative much longer Sept 13.. 188 198 1.20@ 1.25 
UN than would be the case if a pipe were Sept 20.. 284 182 1.40@1.45 
this placed in its stead. One such experi- Sept 27. 388 302 1 40@ 1.48 
ment could be made and resultS Oct 11.. 47 276 1.20@1.25 
noted. Dynamiting hardpan subsoil Oct 18 204 249 1.20@1,25 
; with the idea of drainage is of doubt- Oct 25 $31 241 1.35 @1.40 
wil ful permanent value unless there be Totals.. 2.566 1,908 
ic 
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ost Big Boston, King of Market Lettuces 
TyM ot Probably Big Boston is the most valuable because the most popular 
to FF ell varieties, especially for market. Not only does it succeéd well in 
yr the eas, part of the country, but it does as well under glass in the north as 
is, O hee in the South during winter and in the open air in spring and 
n. Sat perpiny Pase aga heads are among the easiest to ship, and the best 
- An er fresh from the feld (as all lettuce should be) or even sev- 
- after being cut, 


xovealllal & 1018 “4 
How to Drain Low Pocket 


' 


HENRY & OOX, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N ¥ 


My farm has two or three small bot- 
= which would require more ex- 
ant prise hag by tile than the land 
would justify pecause the outlet would 
be @ considerable distance away. 
Would dynamiting to destroy hardpan, 
loosen up the subsoil or would boring 
a hole through the hardpan to a lower 
stratum of gravel be better?—[H. C. 
Cc. Maryland, 

Wherever it is possible to seeure an 
open outlet in drainage of farm lands 
this method is preferable ty far to 
any other expedient. There are in- 
stances Were vertical drainage of 
small areas similar to the one H. 
c. Cc. has to contend with has proved 
successful, if a water bearing strata 
ean be reached beneath’ impervious 
rock or clay that wil not, when this 
latter has been pierced by a drill, al- 
low water from below to rise up, but 


which will carry the water away 
rapidly enough. The ‘plan that 
H. Cc. C.-suggests would work for @ 


time, but this pipe or shaft presents 
so small a surface for outlet at the 
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economy get a man who is. actus- 
tomed to using it. 


Saved $8,000 with Fertilizers 

The value of co-operation in rural 
affairs is well illustrated in the expe- 
rience of the Portage county (O) im- 
provement association in the purchase 
of fertilizers. Early this year H. P. 
Miller, county agent, began an inves- 
tigation of the fertilizer situation. He 
found that a 14 to 16% acid goods is 
the kind generally used, and that $16 
to $18 was the usuai price paid a ton. 
Ry some correspondence with, fer- 
tilizer manufacturers, Mr Miller fi- 
nally secured a satisfactory price on a 
large quantity, with a contract calling 
for not fewer than 1000 tons. He ob- 
tained such a price that after paying 
the freight and allowing 50 cents a 
ton for handling at the place of dis- 
tribution, the cost to the farmer was 
$12.30, or an average saving of $4 to 
$5 ‘on evéry ton purchased. : 

No gréat difficulty was experienced 
in securing énough orders for 1000 
toris.and by September 1 nearly 1900 
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Big Catalog 
Now Ready 


“YOUR BARGAIN BOOK” is the 


name of our great new catalog 
showing more than 125,000 different 
items of high quality merchandise, 
e es William Stores will 
gaa to send you this big money-saving 
yy: . » Dosta o paid. It qeeet 
ail to interest and please you. n 
of SAVING l5c to boc on every dollar 
you spend for wearing apparel—and 
everything else you need for the 





all new goods—new styles in 

everything to wear—beautiful 
.models. No soiled or shopworn 
item in any department—not a 
back number listed or offered. 


nr 'E Wewillsend this 
SENT FREE FREE great. book,” fine! 


Wey a 
\ 1108 Pages 
\ of Bargains 
\ 


y 
illustrated, free of alicost. It will help you 
y 


cut down your living expenses—enable you to 


everything you need at 
the bare cost of manufacture. In addition to offerin, 
new stock to select from at money-saving prices — The Charles 


first hands—at just a trifle above 
ou an immense 
illiam Stores 


Prepay Delivery Charges on Thousands of items 


We give our customers the benefit of many stores instead of one. Write for “YO 


BAKGAIN BOOK” toda 
New York fashions—rea 


and see just what you cin save—tal:e a look at the latest 
about the great, new tracing place—The Charles William 
Stores—and have the satisfaction of doing your own buyin 
without payimg a middleman’s profit. SPECIFY BARG. 


direct from New York 





Ghe 


William Stores 





1010 Stores Building, 115 E. 22nd Street, N. Y. { 


N BOOK € 1010 


























The Mogul at $125 ~%..A 


will 
horsepower, 
threshing, etc., and will also run the cream separator 
*hurn j 
smaller engine. It’s a 
zine that 
will like it better 
engines in every 
buyer in each 
Tell 
offer. 


200 Fulton Street 


Own The Mogul 


5 H. P. for $125.00 
30 Days Free Trial 





for an all 
Farm engine. It 
can be run 
wood, grinding 


the winner 


run at 


¥y machinery that 
such eas sawing 
small machinery just as well as a 
; compact, husky, durable en- 
Every day you use it you 
and better. We want one of these 
locality right now, and to the first 
locality we make a special proposition 
us the size of your farm and get this 
We have all sizes—engines 1 to 100 horsepower 


A. WATERLOO ENGINE WORKS 
New York City 


and other 


will Please you. 
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Trees 


SELL THEM as our representative in your ter- 
ritory. You are sure te he unusually successful, 
because the quality and reliability of our trees 
bring repeat orders and make satisfied customers. 
We have been in business 31 years and stand back 

you fm a practical, helpful way. Write today 
for Local Representative Plan—part time or whole 
time. Ask for Plan A. 

Y THEM direct from us if 
are right; we protect you 
carelessness and subsequent loss. Scores of the 
largest, most successful growers buy our trees 
year after year. Write for valuable Cataloz. 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Box 10 Yalesville, Conn. 


you prefer. 
against nursery 











F. E. CONLEY LIME CO., 


Raw Ground Lime 


Good for all crops. Quickly available. 
ORDER NOW 


Dept. B, Utica, N. ¥. 





FERTILIZERS 
AND CROPS 


OR 
The Science and Practice 
of Crop-Feeding 
by Dr. Lucius L. Van Slyke 
Chemist of the New York Agricultural Experiment 


tation 
During the past ten years, many 
books have been published relating 
to soils, crop growing and fertilizers, 


each treating: some special, limited 
phase. At no time in the history of 
this country has the growing of 
crops attracted so wide and intense 
interest as at the present and at no 
time has there been such eager in- 
quiry for reliable, up-to-date infor- 
mation among progressive farmers. 
To meet this need, Dr. Van Slyke’s 
book has been brought forth. )An 


examination will show that the au- 
thor has kept in mind the fact that 
a work treating of the practical use 
of fertilizers on the farm should be 
something more than a mere’ collec- 
tion of recipes giving the number of 
pounds of different fertilizing mate- 


rials to use for this or ‘that crop, 
The book has heen written from the 
standpoint that, while plant foods 


constitute a most important factor ft 


crop growing, there are other vita 
factors as well which directly affect 
or control the effectiveness with 
which a crop utilizes the plant food 


furnished it. Taken as a whole, this 
book contains an immense amount of 
detailed information, systematically 
arranged, clearly presented, very full 
and up-to-date, It is adapted to meet 
the needs of students who desire to 
obtain a good chemical knowledge of 
the subject, as well as to the use 
of farmers, who care only for the 
practical applications. The teachings 
of the author are conservative and 
are based on a broad consideration 
of all factors entering into the prob- 
lems discussed, 


Tilustrated, 54x 74 inches. 710 pages. 
Net $2.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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I t, . ship it. 
Y igscow 3 bale it, ship 1 
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E. 1. white, "SvRacuse. ‘WY. 











Taeabyone who keeps poultry rec- 
the fact that fowls do best 

supplied with ample green food 
during the winter. When cabbage, 
mangels, turnips and other succulent 
‘material run short, sprouted oats 
‘form a very acceptable food. Expe- 
rience at the Maine experiment sta- 


fate ‘tien has shown that the oats must 


‘be .grown very quickly in order to 
‘make them appetizing. To secure 
uick growth, it is necessary to pro- 
ide plenty of warmth, moisture and 
Brean After numerous experiments 
it was found that the hot water heat- 
* ing system aided matters very greatly. 
The method adopted is as follows: 
~ In the rear of the room a closet 
was built inclosing the 3-inch. hot wa- 


4 4s of glass hinged to swing open, 
~ as shown in the drawing. These doors 
face southward directly opposite the 

_-windows of the buiiding. Each day, 
therefore, pienty of light réaches the 

C oats, which are spread on trays in- 

-gide the closet, the dimensions of 
_ which are 9 feet 3 inches long, 2 feet 

agi °6 inches deep and 6 high. In 

“place of shelves ordinary green- 
‘house flats or shallow trays made of 

_ %-inch stuff are used. These are 2 

’« feet 5 inches each way and 2 inches 
_deep inside. The closet holds four 
tiers of trays, 50 inches apart verti- 
cally. Small holes are bored in the 
bottoms of the flats to permit excess 
water to drain off easily. The ad- 
vantage of the closet plan is that the 

__ operator has complete control of heat, 

"Moisture and light. It is no uncom- 
mon thing to produce 4 to 6 inches 

a growth in a week's time. 

‘For sprouting oats the method is 
as follows: The grain, always heavy, 
ce Aa clean material, is soaked in 
w&ter overnight. The following morn- 
‘ing the flats are filled about 2 inches 
deep and placed at the top of the 

‘ For the next two or three 

days the grain is turned two or three 

-times each day to insure evenness of 

‘moisture. When % or % of an inch 
of sprouts have developed the stir- 
~ fing is stopped to prevent possible 

breakage. At all times the oats are 
‘kept wet and moisture should stand 

+ on the doors from first to last. Three 
_ waterings a day are often necessary. 
As the oats grow they are moved 

’ lower and lower in the closet, the 
lowest being taken for feeding when 
’ 4 to 6 inches tall. They are fed at 
the rate of 6 to 8 inches square for 
each 100 birds daily. 


This Year’s Turkey Crop 


Tt is a little early to state the size 
-of the turkey crop compared with 
other years, but the few local reports 
“are of interest, as they show the trend. 
- Prices have got been established for 
the Thanksgiving trade, but the large 
_ tity markets are quoted as firm. The 
following ig aaa tell of local con- 
ditions on 
awe think the turkey crop will be 
Some iarger than last year, and that 
ny ones will not have as much 
on account of the mild fall. We 
the price to be a little lower 
Pee than last fall.—[L. B., Loogootee, Ind. 
2 ars turkey crop will be a8 ‘arge as 
last year and I think they wili be in 
condition for Thanksgiving mar- 
{U. EB. M., Luling, Tex. 
@ turkey crop is larger this year 
We expect to dress about 
Ibs, which will be about 
head of turkeys. Conditons were bet- 
ter this year for raising them.—[C. H. 
Dublin, Tex. 
Turkeys are only 25% as many as 
last year and are small in size. Eggs 
ty “hatched well. No prices offered yet. 





a No grasshoppers, and late hatching 


of smallness in size.—[(E. W., 
Middlesex, Pa. 
“gre usual number of turkeys 
No ‘price ra ee as none need 
‘until Noy. of the finest 
eae Us it southwestern Vir- 
comman e price 
| Phila. Turkeys will bring 15 to 16c 
rowers.—[J. G.-B., Dublin, Va. 
* turkey crop in this section is 
y about three-fourths of the usual 
‘They average about 12 
“will not et as fat this year 
account of the failure of 
., London, 
xe entre smaller 


y storms early 


in the Season. Dealers have not made 
any prices yet, and, so far as I know 
no turkeys are contracted for.—[A. J. 
L., ‘Albion, W Va. 

Turkeys will be half a crop this 
year.—_[F. F. J., Summitville, Tenn. 

The turkey crop does not cut much 
figure. It is just about the same as 
last year. Turkeys are in prime con- 
dition and there is no idea yet as to 
the price that will be offered.. We 
have not heard of any buyers out so 
far this season.—[Cor., Elmira, N Y. 


Game Birds Breed in Captivity 
D. T. HENDRICKSON, NEW JERSEY 

One of the most interesting farms 
in this section is the New Jersey state 
game farm at Forked River, where 
successful attempts have been made 
at breeding wild turkey and quail in 
captivity. At present 40 quail chicks 
are running about the hennery, all of 
them raised from eggs laid on the 
farm. Sixty eggs were kept in incu- 
bators for 15 days and then placed 
under bantam hens that completed 
the work. The use of:the bantams 
was necessary because the quail wilt 
not remain quiet long enough to raise 
a family. 

The raising of wild turkey furnishes 
another interesting and original fea- 
ture at the farm, The hens and cock- 
erels were given their liberty in the 
dense underbrush and being protected 
at all times they had little to worry 
them so they mated up. At present 
there are 34 hens with chicks. There 
are about 200 young Mallard ducks. 
Since the breeding season started 4009 
English pheasants have been raised, 
and 2000 eggs are now in the incuba- 
tors. The game farm comprises 500 
acres of upland, timber Jland and 
meadows and the climate is ideal, as 
very little severe cold and snow ever 
reach the place, The preserve is truly 
a farm, as practically everything in 
the way of food and fodder is raised 
on it and very little is purchased from 
the outside. The farm is practically 
supported by the $1 license fee levied 
upon gunners. 














Squinting at Co-operation 

In response to an inquiry as to a 
certain farmers’ exchange, the follow- 
ing, letter was received, For obvious 
reasons the signature is withheld. The 
letter shows a personal Squint that 
characterizes other opinions .of co-op- 
eration.—I(Editor. 


My opinion is that the local ex- 
change has been to this county 2 
disadvantage. Its prime motive since 
organization has been to stifle and 
drive from us a strong, healthy buy- 
ing competition composed of tocal 
dealers and scores of foreign buyers 
that used to congregate here and take 
our entire crop for the high dollar. 
The exchange is a commission han- 
dler and sells at the risk of the grow- 
er. In case of a decline in market, 
the grower is the loser. The exchange 
has nothing at stake. Our adjoining 
county, where the exchange has head- 
quarters, was never so fortunately 
blessed with the buyers as ours. 
Growers there do not grow round po- 
tatoes and cabbage in either quantity 
or quality that this county grows 
them. The exchange was organized 
in that county and extended here. 
This being a fact, the farmer mem- 
bers there have always been loyal 
enough or enough of them loyal: to 
consign through the organization 
enough to throw a market down at 
any season that our movement is. 
equal to an ordinary or fair demand. 

I have deait through it and at a 
loss without a single exception. For 
this reason I have resolved to sell to 
it-only at a stated price on delivery 
of.goods and not to consign. It. buys 
only when it cannot secure consign- 
ments sufficient to furnish the trade, 
to carry their ends to stifle the com- 
petition, as well as using the power 
of throwing down our buyers. Those 
buyers who have been able to cope 
with it and seemed determined to 
stay in the deal the exchange has 
bought off at prices ranging from 





$3000 to $5000 annually, possibly a 


dozen in number, ,Jeaving only. one. in 4 


able to refuse any money constdere- 
tion to join. 

it organized in 1910, with one man 
at a salary exceeding $1000. It now has; 
TI understand, 10 or 12 with. a salary 
of $5000 or more, composed largely 
of what were once competitors. - A 
number of these perform a duty of 
from three to six months in various 
ways. Some of them spehd most of 
their time in retracting the ugly 
things they used to say about the ex- 
change before being placed on the 
pay sheet a year or so ago. 

In ‘my opinion, the management of 
the organization is composed of hon- 
est men who do what they see to be 
right, but their ambition is so strong, 
tending to monopoly, they use the 
growers’ money too freely to accom- 
plish their ends and make easy saile 
ing for them. I have opposed their 
principle from organization. I was 
then a stock owner and a produce 
dealer. Now I am neither, but am a 
farmer of fair proportions and am 
still opposed, believing the best in- 
terest of our county is in a strong 
buying competition composed, as it 
once was, of every man alert to 
guard his own interests, and not 
bound by lawS requiring certain 
things he must and must not ¢éo. 


Cattle on Standing Cornstalks 

Every year there is great loss on 
cattle and corn farms from feeding 
cattle standing corn in fields. At- 
tempts have been made to ascertain 
what the toxic substance is that 
causes this disease, but so far. noth- 
ing has been learned. It is not un- 
usual for an owner upon visiting his 
field in the morning to find one or 
more fat cattle dead, which on the 
previous evening were apparently in 
excellent health. The animals die 
suddenly with little opportunity for 
treatment, 

The only caution is not to turn ani- 
mails into a field with standing stalks, 
The disease can be actually prevent- 
ed by cutting the stalks early, and 
only feeding after they have been 
earefully cured and removed from the 
field. Loss from feeding on standing 
cornstalks emphasizes the economical 
value of cutting the corn and feeding 
the stalks in the barnyard, or of 
shredding the dry stalks, under which 
conditi n they may be fed with the 
least possible waste. This cornstalk 
disease must not be confused with 
poisoning from eating sorghum. 








Cows on Cement Floor—B. S. and 
others’ who think cement is too cold 
and slippery for cows, we would say 
that such opinion is in error. A well- 
laid floor of cement is the ideal san- 
itary construction for stables. It is 
durable, cleanly and has no bad ef- 
fects. 


Help Hogs Resist Cholera—Dipping 


hogs in some solution for lice, scurfi- 
ness and sore ears does not cure chol- 
era nor absolutely prevent it, but the 
prevention of these little things helps 
to keep up the vitality of the animal 


and make him able to withstand the. 


attacks of the germs, Toothache us- 
ually doesn’t kill a man, but he is 
worth more without it. Sometimes a 
spraying with kerosene emulsion will 
do a great deal of good in ridding 
hogs of external parasites. Still more 
important is to doctor them for 
worms, which keep them constantly 
weakened and unable to hold their 
own. Wood ashes and charcoal are 
valuable remedies which the hog = 
appreciate, and for which he usually 
will show a vigorous appetite. 





April 16, 191: 
Union Stock Yards, Chicagd, Ill. 

Through my commercial work in charge of Live Stock 
Promotion for Swift & Company, and in my connec- 
tion with the International Commission on ( trol 
of Bovine Fhe and as Secretary of Live Stock 

nitary Associa ae have gone pretty thoroughty 
— tbe. bibliography’ of tulosis, I regard 
aur publication as one of the most complete, ins: ruc. 
Tire. and up-to-date works on the subject. 
Wishing you continued success, am 
Yours very truly, 
J. J. FERGUSON, Secretary-Treasurer 


SvorWinely Lliustrated. Price, Postpaid, 88 
CARPENTER & COMPANY, Publishers 
110 £. State St. ITHACA, N. Y. 





Fleming’ > 
Spayin and Ringbone Paste 
Use di ar guarantee—your money 
Utonded ‘it it Seeen" *t make the horse 
go ost cases cured by a single 45- 
—— application — occasionally two re- 
ures Bone Spavin, Ringbone and 
a new and old cares alike. Not used 
on splint, curb or soft bunches. Write ior 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
blemishes, and we send it 
free. beok “it caine 3 ou treat any kind of 
in horses. pages, lustra- 
tions, durably bound in leatherette. 


FLEMING BROS,., Chemists, (2) 
$21 Union Stock Yurds, Chicago, Ill. 





: Ml NERAL 


i will cure any case or : 
money refunded 
$1 Package 
eures ordinary cases. 
4) Postpaid on receipt of price. 
Agents Wanted 
Sato~ Se Write for descriptive houklet 


Certain 
Mineral Heave Remedy Ce., 451 Fourth Ave., — fi 
WILSON BROS. sone Corian 


CUT FERS% GR 


OON'T KEEP HENS UNLESS YOU CAN OWN THESE THREE 
MACHINES. Hens cannot pay unicss you 
feed plenty of fresh, sweet cut green boue, and 
clover, wit eri, shell and eracked grait Doesn n't 
buy t nem ee must own the iLSGN MiLL, & 
PGrown’’ BON $6.50, ‘‘Gem”’ cover coe 
a whey 4 fee Every Machine guarinted 
rite today for complete Free Ills. Book aud prices. 
ILSON BROS., Dept. A-2 Easton. Pa 








a . 
“Guaranteed or Monry pon 
ee ne Ladige 


SP UEWTON Sore ice 


At druggists’ or sent pop 
ON REMEDY CO., TOLEDS, Om 


Write us for prices on the two best 


Cartons Made <= 
and Telescope 


KEYSTONE EGG BOX & FILLER CO, 
Bex 10 eevee. Pa. 
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FREE TO YOU, Mr. Farmer or Poultry Raiser 


Let us send you a Free Sample of 


Continental 


Increases the milk yield and butter fat and ae the cows in the best of 
It contains 47% Protein and Fat and replaces Cottonseed and 
It keeps indefinitely and costs less thar: 
Free Sample and fuil particulars upon request. W rite today or ask your dealer. 


Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and 
Baby Chick Feeds 


condition. 
Linseed Oil Meal. 


Gluten Feed 


corn or oats. 








They will make the chickens vigorous and healthy and show a wonderful 
increase . the egg production, They are made of perfectly proportions’ 


of Grains and Grain Products. We want every person w 
poultry to give them a trial. Ask your Dealer. 
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a rsey R irements duction at the expense of cleanliness. 

New Je ca on Were the, public willing to pay for 

4 D. T. HENDRICKSON milk on a sliding scale in proportion 

’ Last summer officers of the New [0 quality, the problem of pure milk 

: Jersey state board of health systemat- pF aity would be a comparatively 

. te : e. 

: ically inspected dairies and carefully It is plain that high grade dairy 

s examined milk delivered in Long eattle are increasing in price all the 
Branch. The supply was found infe- time. This was never more evident 

y rior to that of other cities no more than at the recent sale at the Wood« 

5 favorably situated. Evidently there is fern farm at Farmingdale. Thirty- 

« of proper supervision. Acting up- O@ head of cattle were disposed of 

- lac inf ati thus obtained the including 25 milch Holsteins, five 
ap ene IRIE mANon snus © pdlins heifers and one bull. Many of the 
Long Branch board of health passed cows were registered and a few were 

. an ordinance to safeguard the city high-class grades, one of the latter 

al against diseases known to be trans- selling for $172.50, the highest price 

; mitted through milk. The primary obtained for a single animal at the 

rd urpose is, of course, te improve the sale. The cow selling for the lowest 

. ipply. This will be done by prohibit- Price paid was disposed of for $65, 
supply: - 1 f milk dangerous to #@4,the average price for the entire 
ing the sale of milk Cangerous *0 -herd was $132.50, which all the dairy- 
health. Further, milk will be classified en ~present considered remarkable. 

' and properly labeled so purchasers William H,. Reid, the well-known 

° will be able readily to tell what they dairyman of Tennent, paid $600 for 

) are getting. four cows. 

v. One of the cows had a record of 40 


Grade A, raw milk, the best quality, 
must come from cows examined by a 
qualified veterinarian and declared 
healthy, and from dairies showing a 
high degree of cleanliness, under in- 
spection. Grade B, raw milk, will not 
be so pure, It will come from dairies 
not reaching such a high standard as 
grade A. Grade ©, raw milk, the 
poorest quality allowed, is recom- 
mended only for cooking and manu- 
facturing. If pasteurized milk is de- 
sired, it can be obtained, so labeled on 
the caps of the bottles. 

The board of health does not guar- 
antee the purity of any of these 
grades of milk, but by careful inspec- 
tions of dairy premises and frequent 
analyses of milk samples it will be 
possible for the city to secure a much 
safer supply than before. The details 
of carrying this new ordinance into 
effect are in the hands of John Hall, 
recently appointed health officer of the 
eity. A laboratory is- being equipped 
in the city hall and the inspecting and 
testing of milk will soon begin. It is 
believed by the city authorities that 
all this can be carried out at very 
small expense, if co-operation can: be 
secured from producers and without 
any rise in the price of milk. The re- 
quirements for improving the quality 
of milk are largely greater cleanliness 
and care, not expensive additions to 
equipment. As has been shown by 
many progressive cities, good milk 
may be obtained at the same prices as 
poor milk formerly was, To comply 
with this ordinance, Martin McCue, 
the city’s largest dairymen, is having 
$5000 worth of up-to-date equipment 
installed and is having the surround- 
ing conditions made most sanitary. 





Doubtless the agitation for purer 
and better milk had its origin with 
THREE municipal authorities in our more pro- 
yoo gressive cities, Long Branch is given 
», and as an example of what most of New 
oesn't Jersey cities are doing or are going to 
fe do. Much will be accomplished by 
nteed making the inspections thorough and 
prices. by adhering to the given standards for 
a graded milk. Now let me quote a few 
ves words from Dr E. E. Wori, superin- 
wnt tendent of contagious diseases of the 
cal Newark board of health: 

‘pala “We want to bring the milk stand- 
+) ard of New Jersey back to 10% solids, 
_ and 3% fats, as it was before being 
= lowered to 1.15% standard, because no 
| sclentific reason could be given the 
== legislators for keeping it at 12%. Al- 
00. though there has not been much evi- 
, Pe dence of a great epidemic caused by 
a impure ice, we #11 know of many cases 
of typhoid caused by impure milk. A 
scientifically pure milk cannot be sold 
rf for less than 12 ecnts a quart, so cur 
task lies in educating the people up to 
&better standard of milk and co-oper- 
ation with the milk dealers by paying 
the right price for the right kind of 

milk,” 

The milk producers certainly hope 
of the city authoriies will succeed in this 
id Campaign of education.” It may re- 

Bult in enabling dairymen to make a 
Ss. living out of their business. The way 
20 do it seems to be to raise the price 


to the ficures suggested by Dr Wori, 
and then make the milk worth its 
Price, 


Jerseymen have been watching with 
interest the experiment being conduct- 
ed y the experts at the New York 
“periment station. Of the many 
















ful 6S learned, one of the most. sug- 
ed Be8tive is that the purity of a city’s 
e8 depends greatly—providing, of 
1, rse, that there is a reasonably good 


' m of inspection —on 
cers receive, 

~4 believe the great ma ority of dairy- 
everywhere, undoubtedly, wish to 
am Bates gure, wholesome milk. 
Cannot, | T, compete -with - 
Tupulous. who cheapen pro- 


the price 
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quarts of milk a day. These prices are 
no exception to the general prices be- 
ing obtained for cattle. At a recent 
vendue, two very common cattle sold 
for $82 and $85 respectively. In fact, 
it is a matter of common opinion that 
a good cow will very soon be cheap at 
$100. Add to this the everincreasing 
valuation of farm lands, with no 
cheaper feed prices anywhere in sight, 
what is the sanitary, muth-inspected 
milk of the future going to cost? Will 
not dairymen soon be obliged to em- 
ploy an actuary to tell them just 
where they are at? 


From the City to the Country 
{From Page +405.] 

In the basement are a hot water plant 
that heats the entire house, a com- 
plete hard and soft water system that 
furnishes hot and cold water to the 
kitchen above and the bathroom on 
the second floor and the dairy barn, 
and a farm laundry with all modern 
appliances. The house and barns are 
lighted by acteylene gas, which gives 
very good satisfaction at a low cost. 
The system was installed at a cost of 
about $275, while the heating plant and 
water system, including gasoline en- 
gine and all piping, cost approximately 
$1500. The two families take great 
pride in their home, the deserved fruit 
of their own enterprise and industry. 

Over 150 head of registered Jer- 
seys are maintained at _ present, 
many of them being imported ani- 
mals. Two importations have been 
made direct from the Island of Jer- 
sey, one in March, 1910, with 27 head, 
and the other in July, 1911, with 35 
head. The cattle were shipped in per- 
sonal charge of Mrs Black, who was 
aided in selecting them by Mr Adams. 

Profits and Value of Investment 


Careful records of the sales are 
kept. Upon my visit to the farm Mr 
Adams kindly gave me the following 
figures, showing the cream and milk 
sales since and including the year 
1907: 1907, $6348.61; 1908, $6789.51; 
1909, $9254.65; 1910, $9240.09, 


Monthly Cream Sales for Two Years 











1911 1912 

JOBUERY 0 occcce $ 840.80 $ 904.80 
February ....... 917.99 864.70 
SED | 0.0 nentawke Ge 967.25 895.40 
eae ee 999.52 903.35 
eae ee 809.30 955.06 
ET oe igs cen eee ts 679.30 896.90 
oer 640.25 950.60 
ES 6 a6 < 0geew 647.60 927.62 
September ...... 655.00 898.76 
Getever ..vcecsss 693.70 873.60 
November ....... 733.18 = 
December ...... 801.10 — 

Totals .........$9,384.99 $9,070.99 


The working herd these two years 
ranged from 60 to 65 head in milk. 
It will be noticed that the 10 months’ 
sales in 1912 nearly equaled the total 
sales of 1911. This * as due largely 
to increased production of the work- 
ing herd; also to the fact that 50 head 


were sold at public sale in April, 
1911. These averaged $115.40 per 
he ad. 

Here are the figtres, estimated as 


close as possible, that show the per- 
manent investment, the equipment in- 
vestment, the income and the run- 
ning expenses: Permanent investment 
—House, $20,000; barn and equip- 
ment, $10,000; land, $70,000; total, 
$100,000, 

Equipment investment—Cattle, $20,- 
000; horses, $2500; swine, $750; poul- 
try, $125; tools and machinery, $2000; 
total, $25,375. 

Running expenses yearly—Labor, 
$2000; repairs, $300; insurance,, $350; 


taxes, $600; feed, $1000; total, 8 

Sales yearly—Dairy produc ‘ 
stock $6000; total, $15,000. ited 
annuai net profits, $10,750. 


. DAIRY AFFAIRS 
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Cooked 
Bid 









cattle and poultry thrive on it. 
cold days, just as you do. 








any fuel. 
durab] 
20, 30, 45 


Tey 


1] information. 
rite today. 








Cast Iron Tank 


Feed Means Beller Sock 


ser Profiis 


Cooked feed prevents hog cholera and other stock diseases. 
Costs no more to serve than raw. 


im Heesen Feed Cooker 


the simplest, st: 
eating feed cooker in 
No special foundation required — sets anywhe: 
e kettle; heavy. geamiens steel jacket, 
to 75 gallons, full c 
cooking feed 


for heating Wd 


rite at once for details of 
Investigate. It means money in your 
Heesea Bros. & Co., Box 106, 










all 
on 


Hogs, cows, horses, shee 
They seed warm cooked f 


safest, est operating, quickest 
@ world, Any one can runit. Burns 


apacit aran 
the Heesen Foon Cooke ie invaluabie 
lard, making com 


EN ind ——— ot one comp 
One Ten Days Free 
trial offer. A postal will bring 
pock 
Mich. 


Hea'ers, Hog Troughs, Stone Boot Noses, etc. 














from 120 acres. 


any other machine busker in existence and 


tells all about it. Send for free copy teday. 


APPLETON 


Harvest a 160 acre crop 
This sim- 
ple, reliable machine does it. 
Outs or shreds the stalk while busking 


size for size, under equal conditions of operation, 
to do more and better work with less power than 


fer and safer to feed and to operate. Our Husker Book 
MFG. CO. 552 Fargo St., Batavia, Mi. 













466 ROLL SIZES 


to be eas- 











“Licks the Bucket Clean” 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


As good as New Milk at half the Cost. 

















% | a 
PA _% 


4° 


100 pounds makes 100 gallons of Perfect 
Milk Substitute. 


Send for pamphlet, “How to Raise Calves 








Cheaply and Successfully Without Milk.” 
At your Dealers or 
BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL FACTORY 
WAUKEGAN - 7 - ILLINOIS 

1913 copyrighted edition now ready. 
Most complete work on this 
subject published. Used as text book Cc 
by =eo7 Agricultural Colleges. 
a 
Methods—tells just what you want 
to know, pages—indexed—over 45 illustra- 
tions, a vast amount of useful information boiled 
Sows for the practical farmer. Tells “How to 
Build Silos”—“Silage System and Soil Fertility 
—"Silage Crops In Semi-Arid Regions.” All 
about “Summer Silos” and the Use of Silage in 
Beef Production. Ninth Edition now ready. 
or postage stamps and mention this paper. 
Silver Manufacturing Co., Salem, Ohie 
7 
I Ask Only 512° 
achine you want, send $1.00 
paid, with special screens and riddles for 
all Grains, Grasses and Weed Seed where 
you live. Give it a month's hard test. If 
not satisfied, send it back and get yo 


Silcs and Silage 
Gives the facts about Modern Silage 
Make Silage”’—**How to Feed Silage’”’—""How to 
Send for your copy at once. Enclose l0c in coin 
ship 1914 Model Chatham, freight ion 
If satisfied, pay me any time before 


MANSON Handles all grains and 
CAMPBELL grass seeds; take 
weed seed ; separates mixed grai: 
leaves big, pure seed. Over 300, 

000 Chathams in use, and every 
owner satisfied! .Write a postal 
Bow fot my PREE copyrichted § 
book, *"The Chatham System of 


Breeding Big Crops ;"" dese 
tion, price, terms, ete. A 
office. 39 








{ Save Money on Harness 


Buy custom-made, oak-tanned harness 
d‘rect from tactory at wholesale prices. 
We can save you money on any harness, 
All harness guaranteed—money back if 
you are not satisfied. 


KING HARNESS 
Will Outlive Your Horse 
ectnes Sorted by experts. “ye! youre on 
7 styles for all purposes—sure to show the hermes 


Baan Re Gee ak vat Sage 
















KING HARNESS CO., Oesk 0, Rome, W.¥. 





Get A Canadian Home 
In Western Canada’s 
Manitoba|*.-== 


tricts that afford rare opporta- 
nity to secure 160 Acres of 











iver 





Cattle Raising 


this Province has no supe 
gand in profitable agriculture shows ag 
unbroken period of over a quarter of a 


century, 

Perfect Climate; Good Markets; Rail- 
ways Convenient; Soil the very best, and 
Ww social conditions most desirable. 

Vacant lands adjacent to Freo Home- 
steads may be purchased and also in thé 
older Districts lands may be bought at 

nable prices. 
Further Particulars, address 


p A Ss, 
901s. Geer 
Syracuse, N. Y. 















or write Superintendent of Immigration, 
Ottawa, Canada, na 


95 AMERICAN 

wae CREAM 

Eary running. “Hasty cleaned: 
hether dairy is large or small, 


obtain our handsome free catalog. Address Box 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR 

















Easy to Move, Easy on Fuel 
Fine for stock— Brings Profits.. This 
coc ker can’t rust, can’t tip. The 


Farmers’ Favorite 
Feed Cooker and Agricultural Boiler 
will get more money for you from pigs, 
hens, cows, ete. Guaranteed to pleme or 
money beck. 25 to 19 gal. rite for 
Catalog. LEWIs Fre, ©8-.7 
Rex B, Cortland, N. ¥. 


| 
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First Lessons in Dairying 


By HUBERT E. VAN NORMAN 
Professor Dairy Husbandry, School of 


Agriculture, Pennsylvania College 
This splendid little book has been written from 
& practical point of view to fill a place in daby 


literature long needed. It is designed primarily as 
&@ practical guide to successful dairying, an elemen- 
tary text book for colleges and for use especially im 
short course classes. It embodies underlyi 

les involved im the handling of milk, delivery to 
actory, shipping station and the manufacture of 
butter on the farm. It is written in a simple, 
populer way, being free from technical terms and 


easily understood by the average faim boy. It is 
adapted to meet farm conditons, explains reason 
why, covers the relationship of bacteriology. and 


chemistry, the foundation -sciences of modern dairy- 
ing, besides treating fully ordinary conditions found 
on the farm and) in the dairy. "In fact it answers 
the questions im detail which confront the practical 
dairyman daily,' It covers those necessary details 
| secretion of milk, methods of cooling, 
creaming, cream ripening, churning, turning, working 
and packing the finished product for market. Prac- 
tical details involved in the marketing of milk and 
cream*are given. The use of the Babcock 
illustrated and fully explained, The "hook is 

the thing for the.every day dairyman and 

be in the hands of every farmer in the 


Wastrated 527 inches 100 pages-~Gloth; net, 68 Coats 
Orange Judd Compan 
Agvhland Blag., 315 4th Ave. How 
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Week Ending November 8, 1913 
Using State Fair Buildings 


Farm boys have swamped the Ohio 
‘state university. Agricultural build- 
ings are filled to overflowing. There 
- are too many boys for the instruct- 
ors, and there is no room for boys 
taking the regular winter course. 

hat- to do with them has been 2 
beatntion. Some people have suggest- 
. ed that the winter course be discon- 
“= tinued. ‘That's foolish. 

-- “Some have urged that the state fair 
ws igrounds be used, That’s a suggestion 
full of wisdom. Why not? The state 
fair grounds are very near to the uni- 
Shang very large, commodious, well 
~ planned, with splendid buildings. The 
‘state fair belongs to the state. Why 
mot utilize its equipment to the limit? 
Jt is now used, as a rule, for but 10 
days m every year. Why not carefully 
+ * ‘consider these possibilities and actu- 
ally work to the end of utilizing the 
- state fair grounds for many purposes 
‘during the course of a year? 

Certainly use these grounds and 
buildings for winter course boys. 
Some of the buildings are as substan- 
tiaily constructed as some of the 
‘buildings on the university grounds. 
It would be a simple matter to 
“ke jfehange these over so that a large 

> number, or even 1000, winter 
-. -eourse boys could be accommodated. 
It is not impossible to house the boys 
t on the grounds. It would not 
& bad idea at all to provide a mess 
: and board the students in one 
“body in’ one of tht buildings. These 
boys could -be boarded at half the 
ost that private board amounts to, 
and their work could be entirely con- 
ducted in these buildings and with 
the machinery now available. 

The fact is, the state fair grounds 
might well be used for winter course 
instruction for many years to come— 
«maybe for all time. There will come 
a day when 1000 to 2000 students_will 
be in.attendance at the winter course, 
Wwhéh a regular winter course faculty 
omen be required, and when this win- 
course will be largely divorced 
n the other activities of the agri- 
al pend and the regular 
l_equipment. It is very 

e.seyer equipment and 

« i provisions can be 
fair. Shy oe than 
There is 
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agricultural buildings any more than 


northern Burope. Via - the ~V 
-canal-Don route, vessels will 


medical students or law students be 
taught on the -wniversity grounds. 
Teachers, equipment “and opportu- 
nities are the demands. Utflize to the 
full limit this. vast expenditure in the 
state fair grounds. What is said here 
in reference to Ohio applies equally 
well to every-other state in the union. 
Don’t drop the winter courses—ex- 
pand their activities and make them 
serve 10 times the constituency 
that they now serve. Our agricul- 
tural college Officiaisneed broad vision 
to take in a growing agriculture. Does 
the leadership today possess men 
equal to the requirements? American 
Agriculturist believes that it does. 





Quarantine Pests and Disease 


Another imported pest that may 
play havoc with an important money 
crop is the imported onion eel ‘wornr. 
The government warns onion grow- 
ers that this pest is now quite wide- 
spread, that it is very persistent, and 
that no remedy for it is known, but 
why didn’t the government investi- 
gate onions as grown in Spain, Egypt 
and Bermuda, as well as onions im- 
ported from other countries? This 
would have prevented the pest from 
getting a foothold here, 

American onion growers are now 
justified in demanding strict quaran- 
tine against all imported onions, and 
their exclusion or destruction if found 
to be infested with the imported eel 
worm. The cost of such inspection 
should be borne, by the importer or 
foreign shipper. 

We also repeat the farmer’s de- 
mand that the government quarantine 
against every article of produce— 
meats or animals, grain, plants, 
tubers, seeds, etc—infested with any 
disease, insect, fungus or weed pests. 
Our domestic farmers are trying to 
hold their own against free importa- 
tion of produce that is not thus in- 
fested, but consumers should unite 
with producers in compelling the gov- 
ernment to exclude infested produce. 

Not protection against these pests, 
but absoluté prohibition upon their 
import, is the only right policy. Had 
it been universal during the past 20 
years, untold injury to the health and 
productivity of plants, animals and 
man would have been prevented. We 
earnestly urge every farmer to ad- 
dress a letter to the Hon W. G. Me- 
Adoo, secretary of the treasury, 
Washington, D C,-in support of the 
foregoing. His department has charge 
of these matters. 





As this is the season of the year 

when subscription agents are most 
active, we feel that it 

Beware may not be amiss to warn 


our readers to be on their 
guard against fraudulent 
and irresponsible agents. Subscribers 
not infrequently complain of the non- 
receipt of their paper, when am inves- 
tigation reveals the fact that they 
subscribed through some unscrupu- 
lous person who has no authority 
whatever to represent us. Do not pay 
money for subscriptions to any pub- 
lication or publications to a person 
with whom you are not acquainted, 
unless he can show letters or creden- 
tials to prove that he is authorized to 
aceept orders on the terms quoted. 


of Frauds 


When paying for American Agricul- 
turist, you should get from the 
agent one of our PRINTED RE- 


CEIPTS filled out in detail showing 
everything paid for, and properly 
signed by the agent. All our duly ac- 
credited representatives are supplied 
with such RECEIPTS, whereon the 
terms of subscription are. clearly 
stated, and our subscribers. will con- 
fer a favor wupon- us if they will 
promptly report to us any who do not 
appear to have the proper authority 
to solicit subscriptions. 





It was stated recently, upon what 
appears to be good authority, that 
the Russian government 

Russian has embarked upon its 
Competition great scheme to -con-° 
nect Siberia by “water 

with the markets of Western Europe. 
under the dire¢tion of an American 
engineer. <A glance at the map shows 
that a relatively small amount of 
canal construction is needed to en- 
able. the produce of. western. and 
southwestern Siberia to reach the 
Caspian. sea. Thence via the Voiga 
river and connecting canals, these 
shipments will reach the Baltic and 
the markets of Great Britain and 


_ tory by conquest.” 


southern Europe and. northern Af 


rica, The Siberian country referred 
to, as large as our central and west- 
ern states coyibined, contains -vast 
areas of the richest agricultiral lands 
on the globe. Wheat makes 25 to 
50 bushels per acre, oats 30 to 60 
bushels, and in the southwest corn 
yields 50 to 100 bushels, cotton 500 
to 1000 pounds. The region is new, 
but is being peopled rapidly, and last 
year made some 100,000,000 bushels of 
wheat—half as much as Canada’s 
crop this year. By the water routes 
described, this vast grain and cattle 
country will be brought. as near to 
the vast consuming markets of west- 
ern Europe as are Chicago, Minne- 
apolis-or Winnipeg. North America 
within 10 years may feel the compe- 
tition of western Siberia more than 
that of South America, not to menr- 
tion the vast Amoor country in the 
east of Asia, whose grain and meats 
will be shipped direct to our Pacific 
coast markets, and via the Panama 
canal to our gulf and Atlantic coast 
cities. 


> 


breeds of hogs have 
greater numbers at 
the big state fairs 
this fall than for 
several years. Ex- 
hibitors were en- 
thusiastic over the interest shown, the 
number of orders received and sales 
made. The higher price of corn 
means higher prices for breeding 
stock, also suggests correspondingly 
high prices for market hogs. Very 
satisfactory profits are assured to hog 
feeders for the ensuing year. More- 
over, even if the yield of corn and the 
number of hogs one year hence 
should show a. large gain, the in- 
creased consuming demand should 
maintain pork at a price level profit- 
able to producers. Nor have our 
American hog men anything to fear 
from foreign competition, because 
“there ain’t none” to speak of. 





The different 
been shown in 


Boom in 
Swine Industry 





President Wilson hit the nail on 


the head in his Mobile speech last 
week. “Human rights, na- 

Right tional integrity, national 

Is Right opportunity, as against 
material interests.” These 


are the- principles which should gov- 
ern the United States in our relations 
with the sister nations to the south of 
us, as well as with the rest of the 
world. “It is one of the duties of our 
friendship to see that from no quar- 


ter are material interests in the Latin-~ 


American republics made superior to 
human liberty and national opportu- 
nity.”’ This righteous position has been 
criticized in some quarters as imprac- 
tical and ideal, but it sounds the true 
note that will find an equally true re- 
sponse in the hearts of the great 
common people. In spite of their 
materialism, the American people are 
actually the most idealistic of any na- 
tion. They set Cuba free, not for the 
sake of conquest, but rather for the 
sake of liberty. As the president says, 
“the United States will not again seek 
to secure one additional foot of terri- 
The righteous na- 
tion, like the righteous individual, is 
glad to extend its materia! interests 
and ‘eager to do business for profit, 
provided the result is of mutual ben- 
efit rather than the strong taking un- 
fair advantage of the weak. The gold- 
en rule is as applicable between 
nations as between individuals. 





What Would You Do— 


If you were a girl, and before 
a certain date had to find some 
man willing to temporarily } 
give you his name to use for 
business purposes; yet you 
knew no one available. Dor- 
othy, the heroine in ouf new 
serial story which starts in our 
) Thanksgiving number, the } 
issue of November 22, faces 
this problem, 

If you enjoy a good, excit- 
ing love story, let us commend 
to your notice our new serial 


story. : 
First Chapter in the Issue 






















Selling | Produce in New York 


Under the new law (Artic, 12.4 
Chapter 457, Laws of 1913) ean 


ne 

can deal in. produce on commission 
in the state of New York unless th : 
have given a bond to the stat, a 
$3000. If the commission me, hess 
commits any unfairness or injustice t) 
any shipper whose produce the mer. 
chant handles and sells, it is onjy 
necessary for the shipper to complaj, 
forthwith in writing to the depart, 
ment of agriculture at Albany N y 
The stat® authorities will then jijvec 
tigate, and if it appears that the 
commission merchant has done wrong 
he may be compélled to forfeit pis 
bond, give up his license, and «> out 
of business. 

The law provides that produ: rs or 
shippers shall mark shipments “to be 
sold on commission.” Each sh pment 
should also bear the full nam, and 
address of shipper, and should },, ac. 
companied by a letter of advice to 
the commission merchant. 

Up to August 14, 1913, the follow. 
ing had been licensed unde: the 
above conditions. We print th; list 


in response to the request of far ners 
who want to know where they can 
market their stuff, as it is the pur. 
pose of the Orange Judd service pu- 
reau to be of the largest possible serv- 
ice to each and every subscrijer to 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR IST, 
It must be distinctly es that 
we do not guarantee these cominis sion 
men, but the state of New Yor has 
provided the safeguards above noted, 
The new law does not warn a produ- 
cer or shipper in expecting first-class 
prices for second-class produce. 
General Commission Merchants 


At Albany, N Y¥: R-J Delong of j i 
L. J Doyle of 104 Hudson Ave, J H & ¥ \ Mey 
Ine of 365 Broadway, H R Wright of \ “ 
+ Ballston Spa: Baliston Refrigerating e Ce 

Bath St. At Binghamton: F L Ni Vest 
7 of 309 Chenango St. t Broo! pe 
Bros of 30 Washington ave, Berrian « a 
122 West ave, I Braun of 137 Wes \ Braun 
& Sons, 148 West ave, R Gleichmann & f il 
West ave, L W Goetschius & Co of 10] out 
market, D Jippmann & Sons of 10 labout 
market, F Montesani of 1022 Washinez é F 
Petchesky & Sons of 238 Market ave, = 
of 104 West ave, I Weissberger of 102 gton 


ave. 
At Buffalo: 
C Bierma of 13 
at st, F 


$ Hi Bean of 74 Wes Market st 
Michigan st, D B f 1s 
Breanisen & Son of 1 lichigan 
t W Burrell of 130 Perry st, M { at 
103 Michigan st, Coward & Kendric! t W 
Market st, J Dohn of 46 W Marke ont 
Creamery Co of 105 W Market st, F L. ( f 

W Market st. Harlow Bros of 141 Mi 4 
Heudel of 155 Michigan st, C H Hic 109 
W Market st, G, Hornung Sons Co, 

st, F X Huber of 40 W Market st, Ki 
90 W Market st, Layman & Sheldon of 

st, F G Leon & Co of 172 Michigan st 

Co of 82 W Market st, M & S Produ lil 
Scott st, Rea & Witzig of 104 W Marke Rothen 
berg Bros of i76 Perry st, E A Sauer of Vashing 
ton st, Snyder & Co of 62 W M Ga 
Schreck of 178 Perry st, W C Towns WwW 
Market st, F J Trautman’s Sons of 5 
st. W N Truesdale of 135 Michigan s \ Under- 
wood of 180 Perry st, F Unger of erry st, 


s 


Market st, W: : 

st, G R Whitney of 42 W Market 3 
163 Seott st, Zaubitzer & Miller of a \ 
At Carthage: G A Dealing of 28 nT At 
Cedar Hill: B S Winne. 

At Elmira: Empire Produce @o of Carroll 
st, Meade & Post Co Inc of ii ke st 
Ferguson & Son of 231 W Water st 

At Esperance: S B Vunch. At Hud cA Vea 
Deusen Co of 13 North 7th st. At | 1” 
Hook of 113 So Tioga st, 

In New 

At New York: Bernard Able Co ! 5 Wasle 
ington st, Archdeacon & (o of 100 M st, Ash 
man & Burkhardt of 110 Warren st li Bahvent 
Bro & Co of 103 Murray st, 
257 Washington st, Belvidere 105 ty 

rg of 500 EB 153d st, Berkowitz & ~ rz @ 
121 Warren st, I L Berrian of 300 \' ington % 
S Betman & Son of 188 Duane st, € Hisiop of & 
Loew ave, W S Bishop & Co of 333 Washington & 
J M Blackburn of 122 Warren st. 

George A Blank of 156 West st, B 
tichs of 2931 Thompson ave, S F Bog 
114 Warren st, E R Brackett Co of 2 
H Brantigan of 104 Park pl. R B Br Ine of I 
Chambers st, J Butler Inc of 390 W gt 
A Camp & Co of 361 Wasbingto: 
of 248 Washington st, T Carobi 
ave, L, Casazza & (Co of 254 Was 
| are ig & Co of 132 Park pi,-k 
Co 290 Washington st, F Couc 
Washington st; Covert Bros of 299 W\ 
Covert & Cottrell of 2001 Ist ave, ( 
of 108 Murray st, J © Crate of 216 
Custis of 189 Reade st, W M Dav ean & Cos 
re st, Dean & Brownell of B: I 
C Deyo & Bro of 859 Washingt 7 
eck of 601 W 33d, C I & M Di er S 
Washington st, J H Francke & Co otf Park ph 
Furmag & Co of West & Gansevoo I i 
& Co of 189 Chambers st, L V H p of 
Reade st, G P Hammond Co of 40 Little W 
st, GZ Hawk & Son Co of 30 Loe 
Hovey of 33 Thompson Huu 


York City 


a 





















ave, 









& Lincoin-ave. W T James & Co of 115 
Janicke Co Inc of 320 Washington ! 
Co of 284 Washington st, T W Jo 








335 Washington st, Krene Bros of ' 
Leigh & Everett of 316 Washingt: G 
& Sons of 43 Grace st, G Lobiel & 





Reade st, C C Lockwood of 198 

Loomis & Co of 95 Barclay st. Ly» 

Murray st, E Lyons & Sons ° 

gah of 191 Reade st, 

C Martin. of 282 

Maxheld te AS 75 Park pl, 
Washington 


218 I W. Meloney of 
A a Mayer & é" ot 
Nix & Co 

















134. Park pl. 
of 281 Washington 








Co “ot 5A 
W ‘shinee 
902 Franklin ‘ 
Pleiffer of 108 
a7 Washington 


. 418. 
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West Virginia Fruit Matters 


west Virginia, Virginia, Maryland, 
pelaware and Pennsylvania fruit 
growers Rave taken steps before the 
jnterstate commerce commission to 
et railroad freight rates to southern 
and western points so they can mar- 
ket apples as cheaply as New — 


and New Bngland growers can. 

petition filed by the associations of 
these states charges that present rates 
are unjust and excessive and ask that 
they be readjusted. .It is set forth 
that the morthern growers have a 


eheaper Tate to Virginia and other 
gouthern points than the Maryland 
and Virginia apple growers have, not- 
withstanding the latter are much 
nearer to the receiving points. One 
hundred railroad companies are made 
defendants in the action. ._The organ- 
gations signing the petition are the 
Eastern fruit growers’, Virginia state 
porticultural, Maryland state horticul- 
tural, West Virginia state horticul- 
tural, Pennsylvania state horticultural, 
peninsula horticultural, fruit growers’ 
ef Adams county, Pa, and the Fred- 
erick county fruit growers’ associa- 
jons. 

; The largest and best display of ap- 
ples ever shown in West Virginia was 
recently exhibited in Martinsburg at 
the annual apple carnival of the 
Berkeley county horticultural society. 
Almost every variety of apple grown 
jn Virginia and West Virginia was on 
display, together with a large exhibit 
of apple products, orchard machinery, 
fruit and ornamental trees, spraying 
machinery and materials, etc. More 
than $1000 in prizes was awarded. 
The whole city was gaily decorated. 
There was a race meet and a banquet 
at which ex-Senator C, J. Faulkner 
presided as toastmaster. Addresses 
were delivered by W. E, Chilton, 
United States senator, Hon John J. 
Cornwell and Dr L. L. Lumsden of 
the government public health service 
at Washington. 


West Virginia Farm Education 


Because he believes with the coun- 
try school lies the solution of the 
question of what shall be done to 
make living in the country tolerable 
to rural youth, L. J. Hanifan, state 
superintendent of West Virginia, rural 
elementary schools, has issued a 
handbook containipg suggestions and 
programs for community social gath- 
erings. It is believed this book is the 
first to be issued by any state school 
department in the country. The books 
have been sent to every teacher in the 
state. The purpose of the pamphlet 
is to create greater interest in the 
neighborhood in which country schools 
are located. Investigation has shown 


that about 90% of the people who 
move from the country’ to the cities 
go because they believe that better 
echools and social surroundings can 
there be had- for boys and girls of 
school age. M. P. Shawkey,. state 
superintendent of schools, has. called 


for 1000 volunteers this year to ar- 
range for 15 to 20 community social 
gatherings in their respective school- 
houses. 

A unique event was the fair at the 
rural high school at Fairview in 
Marion county. The exhibition was 
in charge of Oliver Shurtleff, district 
superintendent, and Homer Toothman, 
principal of the school. Fancy chick- 


ens, pigeons, guineas and bantams 
were shown in the poultry depart- 
ment. In the live stock department 


Were shown cattle, ponies, saddle and 
driving horses, all owned arid exhib- 
ited by the boys of the school. In 
the vegetable department almost every 
Variety of garden truck was shown. 
Canned fruits, needlework, etc, were 
shown as the handiwork of the girls. 
About 1100 people attended. 

Under the auspices of the state 
board of trade a woman from the 
state university has been started on 
4 tour of the state to teach domestic 
Science to rural women, According 
to Dr Harriet B. Jones, who has been 
lecturing in- the mountain sections, 
where the air is purest and the lives 
of the people freest from contamina- 


tion, there are many thin, delicate, 
Tawney children. This condition, 
she says, is not due to insufficient food, 


iNsanitary condition or contaminated 
Water, but to improperly prepared 
food. She says domestic science is 
the greatest need of the wife and 
Mother in this state. 





Apple Exhibits—The W Va _ hort 
be has made arrangements to send 
fruit to the exhibit of the American 
frmological soc in Washington, D C, 
ov 17-22, Growers throughout the 
one have been requested by Sec L. 
» Sutton of Morgantown to send 20 
Specimens of each variety they grow. 
Big Fruit Sales—Even_with a fruit 
lure some enormous sales were 
Made in the eastern fruit belt this 
960 be; B. Parks sold his~ crop. of 
, bskts of peaches at an average 


ches 
y @ car. 













a om 


=e 
ow Page wey ning 

e a half dozen or more efcharas 
of 200 to 400:acres may be found, Ly- 
ing at the junction of Mintral, Grant 
and Hardy cou ts one of the 
largest orchards in the east, 500 acres 
of peach and 200 of apple trees with 
arrangements completed for setting 
out 300 more acres of peach trees. 
Most of these orchards are three to 
five years old. When they reach bear- 
ing age this state will push to tne 
ront among the fruit growing ‘states. 


Fruit Growers Organize—The or- 
ganization of the Upper Potomac fruit 
growers’ exchange at Keyser has been 
completed with the election of E. A. 
Leatherman as president. It is ex- 
pected this will be the strongest fruit 
growers’ exchange in eastern United 
States, 
Hampshire, Hardy, Mineral and Grant 
in W Va, and Allegheny county, Md. 
If they have but a normal crop of 
fruit next year in the five counties in- 
terested they will be able te sell 2,- 
000,000 to 3,000,000 bus of apples or 
peaches, The exchange will’ be a non- 
profit-bearing concern, In a short time 
a high-priced man will be placed in 
the field to dispose of the fruit crop 
for next year and look after all the 
business pertaining to sales. Any man 
in the five counties who has fruit 







It comprises the counties of | 












trees will be entitled to hold one share | 


in the assn for every 100 trees he has. 


Fall Work Well Along—Until re- 
cently the fall weather has been good. 
Have had some heavy rainfall and 


Dr. Hess 


some snow. Fall work is in good shape, | 


Some are husking corn, but not many. | 


Corn is good. Seed is plentiful. Some | 


will not have stock enough to use up 
rough feed.  _Fall pasture is Jasting 
fairly well. Sale for horses is not good. 
All other stock sells readily, J 

New Trolley—Had first killing frost 
Oct 5 in Mercer Co. This will be a 
hard winter on the poor of this county, 
as there is no fruit and everything is 
high. Apples are selling for $1.25 p 
bu, corn at $1, butter 30c p Ib; eggs 
30c p doz. Most farmers will have 
meat enough for theirown use, Some 
hogs are dying with cholera. Beef 
cattle were all sold out early on ac- 
count of feed being scarce. The 
county court granted a permit for a 
car line from Bluefield to Princeton 
to follow the county road and to cross 
Same in one or two places. 
be one of the greatest helps to farm- 


ers and others between Princeton and y 


Bluefield that could be made. 
Permanent Exhibitions—Sec C, W. 

Evans of the Fairmont chamber of 

commerce is making arrangements to 


PAN-A-CE-A 





This will | 


have the nonperishable exhibits en- | 


tered at the school fairs, county corn 
show and annual Fairmont fair placed 
in the offices of the chamber so people 
who do not have the opportunity of 
attending these gatherings may be 
able to see some of the agricultural 
products of the county. Show cases 
will be installed for that purpose, It 
is intended to enter these at the big 
expositions, such as the Pittsburgh 
land show, United land show at Chi- 
cago, etc. 


Permanent Finance Commission— | 


J. Frank Marsh, secretary of the 
state board of regents, has returned 
from Washington, D C, where he at- 
tended a meeting of the permanent 
conimission on agricultural* finance, 
production, distribution and rural life. 
He was one of. the commission that 
went abroad to study these subjects 
last summer. The entire commission 
will meet in Washington Dec 3 and 4, 
at which time the final organization 
will be determined. A permanent or- 
ganization with offices in Washington 
is favored with a staff to co-operate 
with the government to. boom rural 
life, finance, production 
bution, 

Nichols Co—The weather has been 
rainy and rather warm for the sea- 
son. Cattle are about all sold that 
can be bought at any price. Sheep 
are bringing $3 to $3.50 p head. The 
corn crop is a little better than the 
average. Wheat looks well Have 
had one or two biting frosts and just 
a very little snow. 


Convict Roads in 
first work by convicts of the state pen- 
itentiary on county roads under 
new state road law will be in Berkeley 
Co, Warden Brown of the peniten- 
tiary and State Road Commissioner 
Williams recently made a visit to that 
county when arrangements were made 
for sending 25 convicts there between 
Nov 10 and 15. A house has been se- 
cured in which they will be lodged 
while at work on the roads this win- 
ter. The new law provides all able- 
bodied convicts must work on the 
building of new roads, while county 
convicts must work on repairing 
roads, The average number of con- 
victs in the state penitentiary at 
Moundsville is 1100, 

Wyoming Co— Owing to much 
rain roads are in bad condition and 
not much corn 
Farmers are expecting corn crop to be 
25% below last year and potatoes 50%. 
Selling price of potatoes is $1 p bu, 


corn $1, chickens Ib. Calves are 
selling at $15. and p head. Beef 
cattle and milk cows are scarce. _e 


are 25c p doz. ¢ 


is being gathered. | 





and distri- ; 


Berkeley—The |, 


the | 
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During Winter 


So sure am I that Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 
will make your hens lay and keep your poultry 
in the pink of condition, 
that I want you tocut out 
this advertisement and 
take it to my dealer in 
your town and he will give 
you a trial package abso- 
lutely free of charge (enough 


to feed 12 
wn weeks). 
Veterinary Sctence your trial 


time 


Poultry. 


contains Tonics to tone up the dor- 

mant egg organs and compel hens 

to lay. Blood Builders to enrich the 
blood, Internal Antiseptics to prevent and 
cure disease, Let me warn you about Roup— 
this and the next three months is the critical 
Roup period, and as a constitutional remedy 
and preventive against Roup there is abso- 


lutely nothing to equal Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a. 
Now, I don’t want you to buy Dr. Hess Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a on any claims or say~-so, but on an absolutely 
Here it is. 

So sure am I that Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a will make 
our hens lay and keep them healthy, that I haveauthor- 
ized your dealer to supply you with enough for your 
| whole flock and if it does not do as I claim, return the 


unqualified Money-Back Guarantee. 


empty packages and get your money back. 


Listen to this—Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a is never sold by peddlers, but 
only by reliable dealers whom you know and whom you can find at all 
Except in Canada 


times. 136 Ibs. 25c; 5 Ibs. 60c; 25-Ib. pail $2.50. 
and the far West. 


Don’t fail to get your trial package—it’s free— it. 


take this advertisement to my dealer in your 
town. If no dealer in your town, gone us 5c - 
stamps to post » give us the name an 

adivess fF gm Bn dealer, and we will send the 


trial package direct. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashiand, Ohio 


ha Resa 
ORE 


Keep Your Poultry Healthy 


package next 
you go to 
town, 













hens for two 
Be sure to get 

















Dr. Hess 
Stock Tonic 


The change from pasture to 
feed is one of the most criti 
times of the year, because grain, 
hay and fodder do not contain 
the laxatives so abun sup- 
plied by grass. 
Iw you to feed Dr. Hess Stock 
To to your cows, work horses 
and h uring winter. This 
splendid tonic preparation and 
igestive makes stock healthy 
and is a positive worm expeller, 
25-Ib. pail. $1.60; 100-Ib. sack $5.00, 
Smaller packages as low as 50c, 
Except in Canada, the far West 
and the South, 


Dr. Hess 
Instant Louse Killer 


Kills lice on poultry and all farm 
stock. Dust the hens and chicxs 
with it, sprinkle it on the roosts, 
in the cracks, or hosp it i. the 
dust bath, the hens will distribute 
Sure death to hog lice. Also 
destroys bugs on cucumber, 
squash and melon vines, cabb: 
worms, slugs on rose bushes, 
Comes in handy sifting top 

1 Ib, 25% 3 Ibs, 60c. ce 
Canada and the far West. 
anteed. 


can. 
t in 


Guar- 























Timely Books 


you to command success. 


The Business of Dairying 
By C. B. Lane. A practical and authoritative 
book prepared for the use of dairy students, 
producers and handlers of milk and all who 
make dairying a business. Its purpose is to 
present in a clear and concise manner various 
business methods and systems which will help 
the dairyman to reap greater profits. It meets 
the neeis of the average dairy farmer, and 





if caiefully followed will lead to successful 

dairying. Tilustrated. 5x7 inches. 300 page 

Cloth, NGG .nsccrevcccscccssccseses gee $1.25 
First Lessons in Dairying 

By H..E. Van Norman. This splendid little 

book is designed primarily as 9 practical guide 

to successful dairying. It embodies underlying 


principles involved in the handling of miik, de 
and the 


livery to factory, shipping —, 
t js wril- 


manufacture of butter on the farm 


ten in a simple, popular way, being free from 
teclinical terms, and is easily understood by 
the average farm boy. Just the thing for the 
everyday dairyman. Tilustrated. 5x7 inches 
100 pages. Cloth. Net ...+.+..-%. . 30.50 


Modern Methods of Testing Milk and 
Milk Products 
By L lL. Van Slyke. A clear and concise 
discussion of the approved methods of testing 
milk and milk products. All the questions in- 
volved in the various methods of testing milk 
and cream are handled with rare skill and 


containing complete descriptions of 


Ashland Bidg., 





Books are the inspiration, the authoritative guide, that enable 
You should have the standard 
references on the subjects in which you are interested. 


yet in so plain a manner that they can be 
fully understood by all. New, revised edition. 
286 pages. 5x7 inches, Net .....:.--+.-- $1.00 
FREE ON APPLICATION *:"° 
trated 


all 
other practical and modern books on farming, gardening and allied subjects, 
the study of which will enable the reader to successfully cope with any 
intricate question that may present itself. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


315-321 Fourth Ave., 


for Dairymen 





The Science and Practice of Cheese- 
Making 


By L. L. Van Slyke and C. A. Publow. A 
treatise on the manufacture of American ched- 
dur cheese and some other varieties; prepared 
also as a bandbook and work for reference for 
daily use of practical cheese-makers in 
cheese-factory operations. This is a work which 
represents both the scientific and practical sides 
of cheese-making and which, in respect to 
authorship, has been prepared under unusually 
favorable auspices. Ti}ustrated. 
520 pages. Cloth. Net 


the 


Questiong and Answers on Butter- 
Making 


By C. A. Publow. This book is entirely dif- 
ferent from the usual type of dairy books, and 
is undoubtediy in a class by itself. The entire 
aubject buttermaking in all its branches has 
been most thoroughly treated, and many new 
and important features have been added. Tllus- 
trated, x7 inches. 100 pages. Cloth. Net $0.50 


Questions and Answers on Milk and 
Milk Testing 





Ry C. A. Publow and H. C. Troy. A book 
that no student. in the dairy industry can afford 
to be without. No other treatise of its kind 
is available, and no book of its size gives so 


much practical and useful information in the 
study of milk and milk products. IJilustrated. 
5x7 iuches. 100 pages. Cloth. Net...... $0.50 


illus- 
inches, 
of 500 


and elaborately 
pages, 6x9 
and upward 


new 
128 
ahove 


for our 
catalog, 
of the 


This will be sent for the asking, 


New York 











SOILS 


RY CHARLES WILLIAM BURKETT. The most complete and popular work of 


As a rule, a 


@ novel. The author hes put into it his individuality. The story of the 
management, as well as “4 ae of the probiems of 
of a practical character, each one suggesting some inhale 
pages. 54x8 inches, Oloth, 


their and 

arop feeding, make the book equally valuable 
There aro many illustrations 

Principle in soil management. 300 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


ptlew: ee 


. i 


Ashland 


‘ My got 5 aoe 


the kind over 
book of this sort is dry and uninteresting, but im this cose % seed Tie 


aie Gente 
crop growing 
farmer, student and teacher, 


Blag.. 315 4th Ave. Wew York 


york, Obie 
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_< First prize in the Ohio apple grow- 
contest goes to Herman Gelvin, a 
id boy of New Richmond, 
mont county, and his fruit will 
be exhibited at the state apple show to 
held in Cleveland in January. The 
: er of second prize is Susan A. 
res tt, a 17-years-old school girl of 
_ ‘Hubbard, Trumbull county, Samuel B. 
, @ 12-year-old boy of East Ful- 
ton, Muskingum county, made a good 
‘enough showing in the contest despite 
this age so that he will go with 
‘the corn boys to Washington with the 
Hirst and second prize winners. . 
“According to N, E. Shaw, chief of 
the nursery and orchard inspection 
bureau of the Ohio agricultural com- 
Mission, Miss Everett knows more 
about fruit growing than the average 
farmer, She has worked in the or- 
_—ghard with her father for several 


ee The Ohio grain dealers’ association 
-” at a largely attended meeting in Co- 
*ftumbus Friday approved the Merrill 
~ resolution intreduced at the meeting 
. the National grain dealers’ associa- 
' tlonat New Orleans last October, sub- 
tuting standard for No 3 grade corn 
as suggested in the government for- 
» Gov Cox addressed the associa- 
-: - m along the line of more and better 
_. —-ereps of grain in Ohio, ~ 
: State School Survey 
A Macedonian cry for help for the 
rural schools of the state has just 
been issued by Gov Cox and he is 
using all the power of his administra- 
tion and all the power of the related 
departments, including the Ohio agri- 
cultural commission, to make Novem- 
ber 14, school survey day, one of the 
- most notable educational movements 
pret of the country. 
; In a proclamation the governor has 
_asked that in every schoolhouse in 
‘ the state there be held meetings of 
im parents, educators, teachers and pu- 
pils with the sole aim of helping solve 
the problem of better schools, The 
agricultural commission alone has 
sent out 13,000 letters to crop corre- 
spondents, stock reporters, institute 
-officers and all others in touv-h with 
' th» agricuitural interests of the state 
as«xing that they co-operate in mak- 
ing Friday, November 14, a notable 
day in school annals, 
_ . Gov Cox was awakened to the need 
of. immediate help for the rural 
ee “schools by the revelations of the Ohio 
"~~  wgehool survey, created by the last leg- 





|, Vey has not been made public it is 
- known in inner circles that there were 
-*gome deplorable conditions found in 

~ Ohio schools. School survey day, No- 
ny ae wember 14, will be followed by an edu- 
ee cational conference at Columbus dur- 
ewe ting holiday week, when some plan for 
: oe ool betterment wil] be prepared 
- for presentation to the _ legislature 
'~ which the governor wil! call into spe- 
“© elal session the first Monday in Jan- 





Benjamin Gayman, for many years 
aaier of the Canal Winchester Times, 
- one -of the best rural papers in the 
“state, has been appointed secretary of 
| the state agricultural commission at 
- g@ salary of $2000 per year. He served 
im the state denahe and later was in 
the offics of the state dairy and food 
department. Under the new law, which 

ll go into full effect on November 
3 the state dairy and food depart- 

nt becomes a part of the agricul- 

taral commission, The formal consol- 
“y tion of the agricultural interests of 
“the state under the commission, took 
» place August 6. 

‘Judge Rodgers in the Franklin coun- 
; common pleas court Tuesday 
, ie Ocked out the new law providing 
+ for ~sale’-by weight, instead of by 
* measure. He held that the right to 

»* gale by weight and measure granted by 
the constitution of the United States 
_“eould not be abridged by the state 
-~ legislature. A test case was made of 

' the law, Henry Steube, a Columbus 

mmission man, being arrested for 
peg Comptying with “:1e law. He was 
Judge Rod- 





Crops and Live Stock 
a WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 
Wheat. -has .made rapid growth. 
the ground was well heated from the 
long d@routh and het sunshine, and 
. the. rains came during recent 
ks the wheat sown sprouted and 
© up in a few days. One farmer 
ys that in four days after drilling in 
wheat he mann See the green 
pl above ground: There has not 
m- for- many y such a good 
pant of wheat this early in the 
“Pe acreage is fully as much 
as last.year. .. 
- Corn which was put into crib in 
rege quantities has molded. Farmers’ 
the corn in their fields is 





narro™. cribs. Our .cribs 60 years 

oe ‘in width, 10 feet high, 
, B-inch slats,-1 inch 
between cribs; the 
y the siats were 
andon the outside 


was 


E? - islature. While the report of that sur- _ 


woes out yond they are putting it. 


z : is : : 
AMONG TF 5 


and down. .Sometimes one side 
much wider and used as a hog 
feeding place with corn overhead. The 
‘corn was never cribbed until after 
severe freezing sg woel or very dry- 
ing winds cam 

Prices: Hay $14 to $16 a ton, straw 
$7 a ton, corn 60 cents, oats 40 cents, 
potatoes 90 cents to $1 a bushel, sweet 
potatoes $3.25, apples $4 a barrel of 
three bushels. Potatoes and apples 
mostly shipped. Quinces 10 and 20 
cents a dozen as te size. 





School Survey Day 


Gov Cox has issued a proclamation 
on the subjeci of the school survey of 
Ohio. At the last legislature it was 
thought desirable to look into-the en- 
tire school situation before enacting 
laws for improvement. This was in 
accordance with the governor’s spe- 
cial message, The survey has extended 
into every county of the state, par- 
ticular attention having been given to 
the common schools in the country 
districts, The governor feels thatthe 
conditions within the state are wo- 
fully lacking in the modern elements 
of educational and community life. 
There seems no question but what the 
trend from the country to the cities 
is due in no small part to the decline 
of the rural school system, 

Gov Cox believes that we must have 
a genuine awakening in the rural 
parts in order to make the educa- 
tional movement a success, He be- 
lieves that out of these investigations 
and conferences there will follow a 
reform in the common school system. 
He has therefore set aside November 
14 as a day on which people are to 
come together at the schoolhouses and 
talk matters over. He has set as the 
slogan: “The light shall burn in 
every schoolhouse in Ohio on the 
evening of November 14.” Educators 
and laymen are expected to*"make ad- 
dresses and the whole subject of rural 
education will be discussed. What an 
inspiration will be given the whole 
movement to have assembled at the 
same hour 4000 community meetings 
at the shrine of the-local schoolhouse! 

It is further planned that on De- 
cember 5 and 6 an educational con- 
gress will be held in Columbus made 
up of lay delegates from these school- 
house metings on November 14. Let 


November 14 be a day of genuine 
school awakening throughout the 
Buckeye state. The necessity and 
opportunity of the hour call for it, 
and every Ohio loving man, woman 
and child should take part and lend 
their presence and counsel. Gov Cox 
has inaugurated many far-reaching 
reforms in the short time he has been 
chief executive of Ohio. In no way 
can he lend the power of his voice and 
acts to better advantage than in the 
improvement of ‘the school system. 
Everybody rally to the schoolhouse on 
this proclamation day and make this 
the greatest day in the history of the 


State. 


° pe 
Providing County Agents 

The state agricultural commission 
plans to put county agents on a more 
secure basis, The practice in the past 
has been for the state to provide half 
of the fund and public subscriptions 
to supply the other half. In many 
instances the people who have prom- 
ised to supply the subscribed amount 
have not done so, Hereafter-agricul- 
tural agents will be appointed oaly in 
counties where experiment farms have 
been started. The state will maintain 
the county agent and the county will 
maintain, the farm, The county agent. 
plan has not proved the great success 
that many of its friends believed it 
would, as many farmers did not warm 
up to the county agents, If the agent 


appointed had tact and knew how to 
get im touch with farmers, he would 
succeed. If, on the other hand, he 


lacked these qualities his work usually 
was a failure, 


To Give Sheep a Chance 


What about sheep in Ohio? Shall 
the industry decline? Ohio’s great 
governor hopes that it will not. He 
has directed to the agricultural com- 
mission the suggestion that the whole 
subject of sheep farming be carefully 
considered, and to see of something 
cannot be done to extend the business 
of sheep raising, particularly in 
hill ‘portions of the state. Gov Cox 
holds that sheep dre the natural prod- 
uct of: the hill pastures, and he be- 
lieves the type of Merino found in 
these regions of Ohio is well adapted 


to the environment and soil, and 
therefore forms the best basis for 
breeding. 


Those who have consulted with the 
governor believe. that both wool and 
mutton should be considered in this 
industry, and that combined with this 
Should be the growing of alfalfa, 
which can be grown profitably even 
in these hilly sections if the right kind 
of treatment is given the crop. The 
governor hopes that the agricultural 
commission will lease land if necessary 
for the purpose of demonstrating in 
communities i wisdom of changing 


the ° 





ustry, 

The sheep is indeed the “animal of. 
the golden. hoof.” Breeders have 
been too frequently discouraged by 
legislation or otherwise, and at times 
the branch of. farming has proved 
unprofitable. By changing methods 
and combining mutton with wool, it 
is believed that good profits will result 
and this industry will increase in a 
way consistent with its importance 
and merit, 
such great demand as at the present 
time. Nothing but good can resuit 
from a study of the situation, and 
nothing more worthy can the state 
undertake than to set in motion plans 
that will build up and extend the sheep 
industry. 

Various Ohio Activities 

The winter course students of agri- 
culture at Ohio state university are to 
be accommodated at the state fair 
ground. Building are: being put in 
Shape for such use. The overcrowded 
conditions of the university makes it 
necessary to utilize the buildings. 

A. P. Sandles, president of the agri- 
cultural commission, was fined $20 
and costs by Police Judge Osborn of 
Franklin county for maintaining a 
nuisance in the shape of an unpro- 
tected and untreated manure pile at 
the state fair grounds, The manure 
pile has since been put under cover. 

The Ohio board of administration 
will establish a mill at the Ohio peni- 





tentiary for the manufacture of 
woolen goods used by state insti- 
tutions, 


The sales by weight law enacted by 
the last legisltaure have been declared 
unconstitutional by Judge C. M, Rog- 
ers of the Franklin county court, Gen- 
eral satisfaction is expressed over the 
ruling. 


Erie Co—Weather extremely wet 
and cool. Potatoes about all dug and 
a poor crop, Corn is being husked; 
very soft and immature; corn fodder 
in bad condition. Wheat growing good, 
but about one-half was sown in Oct, 
Apples about half of last year’s crop. 
Very few farms sold and no public 
sales. Wheat 89c, oats 40c, corn $1.05, 
potatoes 75c, hay, timothy $13, clover 
$8.—[G. W. Hoffman. 

Oats in Paulding Co—In the issue 
of Sept 20 on Page 233 a statement was 
made that Paulding Co oats crop 
amounted to nothing and that some 
fields were so short that they could 
not be cut. This proves to be an error 
when all reports are in, Paulding Co 
will average somewhere between 20: 
and 25 bus to the acre and these oats 
will command a price round about 40c¢ 
p bu, Considering the fact that little 
if any fertilizer has been used in such 
an unsatisfactory season indicates the 
high yielding possibilities of Paulding 
Co soils. This correction is made in 
justice to the .county, and to F. P. 
Stump who calls attention to the error, 

light Wheat Average—Circleville 
had a remarkable season, wet and cool 
in the spring with great fipods. Then 
a very severe drouth, Early cutting 
of hay was very light. Late cutting . 
an average crop. Wheat yielded 10 to 
3O bus, a light average. Corn is short, 
but good for this season; some very 
good, while on clay land it is gener- 
ally poore Potatoes are poor, garden 
stuff generally poor. Live stock is 
scaree and hi-h in price, Pastures gen- 
erally are good.: Clover seed is a fair 
crop two bus p acre, wheat 88c p bu, 
Corn is good, Feed is plentiful. Some 

Corn and Beets Good—Harvesting 
of sugar beets and corn has been 
somewhat retarded by the showery 
weather in Paulding Co. Both crops 
are good. Corn is up to the 10-year 
average. Beets are somewhat lighter 
than a full crop. Larger acreage of 
wheat has been sown than for some 





years. Hogs are doing well. Fall 
pasture is good. All stock is in good 
condition. 


Farmers Tusking——Have been hay- 
ing lots of rain in Muskingum Co. 
Roads are in bad condition. Farmers 
are busy husking corn, which is not 
as good as last year’s crop. Potatoes 
are not more than half a crop, selling 
at $1 p bu, oats 50c p bu, butter 26c 
p lb, eggs. 25c p doz. Many public 
sales are being held. All kinds of live 
stock sells high. 

Tobacco Cured Well-—fave been 
having very fine weather in Wayne 
Co. Wheat sowing is about done with 
a larger acreage than usual. Tobacco 
is about all cured and it has cured 

he best in many years, Corn is start- 
ing off at Tic p bu, potatoes $1 sweet 
potatoes $1, eggs 25 p doz, chickens 
18e p Ib. 

Knox Co—Corn husking is well un- 
der way at this time. Much of the 
corn is not aS good as was expected; 
too many barren stalks, Nearly all 
wheat is sown now. There will be 
about the usual acreage. Some have 
bégun to crib corn. Apples will be a 
poor crop; nearly all fell off. Pota- 
toes are a poor crop. A few farmr 
are changing hands at. good prices. 
Farm help is scarce and high. Horses 
are more plentiful than a while back. 
Cattle are scarce. Some lambs are 


Mutton has never been in_ 
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ot many turkeys. 
T haias Co—Wheat and young gras 
look fine, Corn husking is about one 
half done. Corn one-half crop, mak. 
ing from 25 to’30 bus p acre. Aj! pas. 
ture is good; late rain has starteq it 
up. Many gales this fall. Stock of 
all kinds sell well. Not many farms 
are. changing hands. A small crop of 
turkeys in this locality. A big acre. 
age of wheat has been sown this fall. 
Licking Co—The annual Licking Co 
fair was a success despite unfavorable 
weather, Farmers are taking more 
interest in it. Excellent grange ex. 
hibits were made by Hanover, Fr ank- 
lin and Wyoming Village, w ho Won in 
the order named. Many of the op. 
jectionable features of last year Were 
absent. Wheat is showing up finely, 
Plenty of pasture and stock is in g00d 
condition. A large number of barns 
have been burned during the summer, 
Corn is a fair crop, selling at 5rc p 
bu, potatoes a,.short crop, sell at T5e, 
apples are 0c to $1 p bu, butter and 
eggs 30c. 
Jackson Co—Weather is 
damp with a little snow. 
gathering their corn, 
























































cold and 
Farmers are 
about one-half 





acrop. All live stock is in good sh; ape 
and much call for animals at good 
prices. All fruit is scarce. Pears, 





apples and plums are wanted. 
mines are working full time, 
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Principal Poultry Shows 
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ag Apples from the Nerthwest are be- 


nt over the entire world. Fifty 
ds -were recently shipped to 

Ameri¢a, South Africa and 
Australia. Spokane banks have been 
of great aid in financing the north 
Pacific fruit distributers-and its many 
undertakings, They have also ex- 
pressed their willingness to go outside 
the central office and care for the sub- 
entral offices as well and are ready to 
make liberal advances to the distrib- 
yiers for the benefit of the local dis- 
tricts from the time of making ship- 
to the time the returns are 


mg 8¢ 
earloa 
south 


c 


ment 
made. / . 

One thing bearing heaviest on the 
minds of apple-growers is the matter 
of better methods in selling the fruit. 
{ think the time has come when we 
ought to pay more attention to the 
selling end, We ought to do more 
advertising. A few years ago prizes 
were offered for essays on the food 
value of fruits. About that time, how 
ever, the short crops and high prices 
seemed to take away the pressing 
necessity for that work. There was 
no use of enlarging the market, when 
we couldn’t supply that which we had. 
it would seem now that the time has 
arrived when we ought to impress 
on the people the great importance of 
the freer use of apples. People are 
not using a peck of apples where they 
ought to use a barrel. If you will 
go into the average grocery, you will 
find a fine display of oranges, lemons, 
grapefruit, bananas, and all fruits of 
other countries; from California, Cuba 
and everywhere else. But when you 
look for apples, you will find them 
in a dark corner—little, scabby, 
wormy things that you would be 
ashamed to take home, “When you 
ask the grocer for good ones he will 
tell you: “If I kept good ones, it 
would spoil the sale of these poor 
ones.” Now, that situation should be 
changed; not only for the fruit grower, 
but for the fruit eater. They are not 
getting a square deal.—[W. W. Farns- 
worth, Lucas County, O. 

The great bulk of apples grown 
here are fall apples, and they went to 
waste betause of no market..We had 
a bumper crop, fair quality where 
sprayed, possibly 1000 bbis. Price $3 
p bbi for choice.—[C, B, O., Luverne, 
Minn. 

One-third of a crop of apples were 
grown in this vicinity compared with 
last year. They are of very good 
quality and about 2000 bbis will ap- 
proximate the yield. Farmers are in- 
clined to sell at the prevailing price, 
$2.25 p bufob. My orchard of Wine- 
sap produced about 400 bbls and all 
told I harvested 600 bbls of good ap- 
ple.—[A. Turner, Pleasant Plains, 


Planting of apple. trees the past 
year has been yery. heavy. We har- 
vested about 60% of a crop, compared 
with a full yield, or about 600 bbls. 
About 80% of the yield was free from 
blemish. Farmers are inclined to hold 
and present price is $3 p bbl.—l[T. A. 
F., Monroe County, Wis. 

Farmers are selling their apples at 
$1@1.50 p bx, packed so as to hold 
l bu. We harvested about 75% of a 


“erop.—[C. E. P., Jefferson County, Col. 


Big Distributing Points 

At New York, apples are working 
out slowly at about former prices, and 
the tone of the market is easy, except 
on strictly fancy fruit, which sells 
promptiy. Best barreled stock is quot- 
ed at $5.50 p bbl, «nd the range on 
standard varieties of good to choice 
winter apples is $2.50@5.50, crabap- 
ples 3@10, western box apples, as to 
kind, 1.75 @2. 

At Chicago, medium grade apples 
and also poor stock are selling some- 
what better, but peddlers are coming 
back to barrels, as bulk apples are 
now rather scarce. The market rules 
frm for choice stock in bbls. Box 
apples sell fairly but usually in com- 
mission lots, Barrel stock is quoted 
at $2.50@5.50 p bbl for standard varie- 
aa in good condition; bx apples L25 


At Boston, the demand holds good, 
both locally and for exports, almost 
000 bbis having been worked 
through the latter avenue in the week 
ending Oct 25, and prices hold firm. 
The trend of the market is higher on 
thé best winter fruit, but prices have 
not yet reached a level where there is 
4fair margin of profit for the dealers 
who own the fruit outright and a 
large quantity of fruit 1s going into 
Storage, There’ are intimations from 
f0Me sources that the eonsumption of 
apples already is suffering from high 
Prices, but it is difficult to verify these 
eeerts, Since storage stocks are not 
onger made public and figures of re- 
cupts and shipments fail to show 
aurching when reserve supplies are 
ot known. Some profess to see in 
4 present season the possibility of 
a ution of that of four or five 
ong ago, when prices started high 
holders suffered big financial loss 
esi consumption suffered and the 
. FS of the fruit held on too long 
: their effort to get a profit. 
ney Gravenstein $5@6 Pp bbl, Tol- 
Sweet 3@4, fey MeIntosh Reo 
@6.50, Alexander and Wolf River 
* Hubbardston 2.50@8, Twenty 












i _ Snow, 
fey ratte fair to good King, 
fey 4.50 5 ar to good 3@ Bald- 
win, fey 3.50@4, No 1 3@ No 2 
2.25@ 2.50, Greening, fey 3.50@ 4, 


RECENT PRICES TO FARMERS 
Pennsylvania—At Westfield, $1.50@1.60 p bbl; at 
Annville, 90c@1; at Duboistown, T70c@2.10; at 
Ticnesta, 3; at Pleasant Mountain, 2@3; at Cream@ry, 
; at Chambersburg, 1.50@3; at Roswell, 3.75 
@4.25; at ord, 3@3.50; at Auburn, 3@5; at 
Aldenville, 3@5; at Bowmanstown, 2.70; at Breeze- 
wood, 2.50@3; at Dover, 2.40@2.60; at Friendsville, 
1; at Middleton, 1.25; at Emporium, 3@4.20; at 
Freeport, 3@4; at Dyberry, 2@2.50; at Beavertown, 
1.20@1.50; at Beachlake, 3 
Ohle—At Copiey, $2.75@3 p bbl; at Jackson, 2@3; 
at Ashley, 3@3.50; at Arcanum, 1.50@2 at Gallia, 
3@3.75; at Guadenhutten, 3@5, at Covington, 6@8; 
at Allendonia, 1; at Glenford, 2.25@3.50; at Dalton, 
2.50@3; at Short Creek, 2.50@3; at Ashville, 2@2.50; 
at Greenspring, 1@2.50; Beckett, 1@1.50; at Edison, 
1.75@2; at Dennison, 3@3.50; at Catawba, 3; Bid- 
well, 3@3.50; Hamilton, 2.50@4; at Haskins, 3@7.50. 
New York—At Belmoni, $2@3 p bbl; at Clarence, 
3; at Cooksburg, 1.25@3; at Akroyd, 3; at Cedarville, 
1@1.50; at Ft Johnson, 4.50@5; at Acidalia, 3 
Carmel, 1@2.50; at Chester, 1@2; at Bullville, 
@2; at Valatie, 1@2.50, 








at 
1.50 


Maryiand—At Parkville, $1.25@1.75 p bbl; at 
Cumberland, 3@4; at Freeland, 2; at Reisterstown, 
1.50@1.75. 


New Jersey—At Quinton, $2@2.25 p bbl; at North 
Arlington, 3@4; at Midland Park, 2@3; at Hacketis- 
town, 1@1.25. 

West Virginia—At Burnt Hoise, $2.50@3 p bbl; 
at Springdale, 2@%; at Tunnelten, 50c¢ p bu; at Good. 
L.75@3 bbl; at Red House, 2.50; at Ross, 1.50@2; 
at Lost’ Creek, 2@2.25; at Alton, 3@4; at Crab 
Orchard, 1.50@2.25; at Lookout, 1.50@3; at New, 


2@2.5v. 


POTATO CROP AND PRICES 


Potatoes are good size but the crop 
only measures two-thirds of normal.— 
[R. J. D., Lloyd, Pa. 

I think our crop in this county will 
not average 100 bus p acre, notwith- 
standing your Amherst correspondent. 
[E. D. Frost, Portage County, Wis. 

Potatoes are of govd quality, yield 
averaging 120 bus p acre. Farmers 
are inclined to sell at prevailing price 
of 75@80c p 100 Ibs. The acreage is 
reduced this year to less than half of 
normal.—[R. L. P., Weld County, Col. 

Quality of potatoes was never bet- 
ter, but they are now showing quite a 
lot of rot. Growers have sold liberally 
up to about 60%. There are a lot to 
dig at this date, Oct 29, and we have 
had two weeks of heavy rain and it 
is still raining. Yield averages about 
— bus p acre.—[F. A. M., Dover, 

fe. 





“RECENT PRICES TO FARMERS 

West Virginia—At New, T5c@$1 p bu; at Lookout, 
60c@1; at Crab Orchard, 80@90c; at Alton, 75c@l1, 
at Lost Creek, 1; at Ross, 1.10@1.40; at Good, 75@ 
80c: at Tunnelton, 75c; at Springdale, 70@80c; at 
Burnt House, 2 

Delaware—At Lewes, 50@55c p bu; at Roxana, 60 
@60c. 


New Jersey—At Seagirt, 80@90c¢ p bu; at Hacketts- 
town, 60@75ce, at Quinton, 60@75c. 

Maryland—At Girdietree, 60@70c p bu; at Reisters- 
town, 60@70c; at Cavetown, 75@80c; at Sallisbury, 
5H0@75e; at Freeland, 60c; at Cumberland, 80¢@$1; at 
Parkville, 80@90c; at Woodbine, 50@60c; at Batchele 
lorsville, 1; at Valatie, 75c@1; at Buliville, 75c@1, 


New York—At Chester, $1 p bu, at Ellenburg, 50c; 
at Cookshurg, 1; at Carmel, 70@80c; at Acidalia, 
80c@1; at Ft Johnson, 80@%c; at Cedarville, 800 
@1; at Akroyd, 80c; at Central Park, 80@90c; a 
Clarence, 80@90c; at Belmont, 60c. 

Ohio—At Gambier, 75@85e p bu: at Haskins, 1; 
at Bidwell, 90ce@$i; at Canton, %c@1; at Dennison, 











1; at Edison, 60@70c; at Beckett, 1@1.25; at Bell- 
ville, 60@65; at Dunbdr, 1; at Condit, 90ce@1; at 
Greenspring, 5@60c; at Conneaut, 7T5@90c; at Ash- 

at Short Creek, 1; at Langsville, 1; at 


i ; at Glenford, 1@1.10; at Attica, 65@75c; 
at Alledonia, 1@1.25; at Covington, 80c@1; at 
Gnadenhutten, 1; at Gallia, 75@80c; at Arcanum, 
75c@1; at Ashley, 1@1.20; at Jackson, 1@1.25; at 
Copley, 90c@1. 

Pennsylvania—At Beachlake, 85c@$1 p bu; at 
Beavertown, 60@65c; at Aquashicola, 68@80c; at 
lbyberry, 80@90c; at Freeport, 80c@1; at Emporium, 
1; at Friendsville, 80c@1; at Dover, 55@75ce; at 
Gardenville, 1; at Fredonia, 75c; at Breezewood, 
65@70c; at Bowmanstown, 65c; at Aldenville, Tic@1; 
at Auburn, 70@90c; at Bedford, 60@75c; at Boswell, 
60@70c; at Chambersburg, 75c@1; at Creamery, 75@ 
8%c; at Pleasant Mountain, 75@80c; at Tionesta, 1; 
at Duboistown, 65@70c; at Annville, 70c@1; at West- 
field, G5c. 

Michigan—At Barryton, 59¢ p bu; at Burt, 65e; at 





Belding, 50c; at Centerville, 50c; at Bannister, 60c; 
at Cadillac, 50c. 

fowa—At Hatfield, $1 p bu; at Chester, 60c; at 
Castalia, 1- 


Nebraska—At Aurora. 90c p bu; at Seward, 75c; 
at Elsie, $1; at Venango, 65c; at Louisville, Tic; at 
Broken Bow, 95¢; at Waco, 75c. 

Utah—At Brigham, Tic p bu; at Bear River, 40c. 

Oklahema—At Maniion, $1.25 p bu; at Comanche, 
1.25; at Catro, 1.50; at Porum, 1.10. 

iMinois—-At Beverly. $1 P bu; at Broughton, 75; 
at Banner, 1; at Bartlett, 1; at Gurnee, 70c; at Belle 
Rive, 90c. 

Misseuri—At Colo Camp, 90c p bu; at Bunceton, 
85e; at Bowling Green, 85c; at Dalton, 80c; at 
SBolckow, 80c; at Collins, 85c; at Butterfield, 50c; at 
Browtifield, $1.25; at Concordia, 1.10; at Chillicothe, 
80c; at Ely, 80c; at Bolivar, 75c; at Cuba, 1; at 
Center 1; at California, 1.20; at Eagleville, 85c. 

tndiana—At Bremen, $1 p bu; at Crawfordsville, 
90c; at Carlisle 1; al Goesse, 60c; at Dale, 1. 

Wisconsin—At Athens, 45c p bu; at Edgar, 50c; 
at Downeville, 40c. f 

Colorado—At Bennett, 20¢ p bu. 

Kansas—At Cunningham, $1 p bu. 

tdahe—At Payette, 50c p bu; at Shelley, 35c; at 

una, Sic. 

Oregon—At Baker, 45c; at Bridge, 60c. 

Montana—At Camas, 60c p bu; at Somers, 50c; at 
Huson, 60c¢; at Baylor, $1; at Birdseye, 1. 

Wyeoming—At Germania, 40c p bu; at Lusk, 50c. 

Minnetota—At Brooks, 40@50c p bu; at Laprairie, 
40c; at Nimrod, 40¢c; at Hastings, 55c; ut Le Roy, 50c, 

Washingten—At Harrington, 75¢c p bu; at Hanford, 
G0c; at Waukon, 90c; at Selah, 40c. 

Dakota—At Mellette, 45c p bu; at Canova, 
at Duncin, 60c; at Grindstone, 90c; at Gann 


65c; at Corsica, 90c; at Frederick, 50c 


50c; 
Valley, ; at 
Canastota, 60¢; at Arlington, 90c; at Brookings, 50c; 
at Geddes, $1; at Ordway, 50c. 

North Daketa—At Tolna, 45c¢ a bu; at Mercer, 50c; 
at Sharon, 45c; at Eldridge, 60c. 

Maine—At East Andover, 50c p bu: at Cleveland, 
$1 p bbl; at Daigh, 45@50c p bu; at Aljbion, 
45@55e; at Belgrade, 45@56c; at Center Lovell, 715@ 
$1; at Mainstream, 45c; at Buckfleld, 50@85c. 

Rhede tsiand—At Cannochet, $1@1.15 p bu. 


| —At Warren, 9%0c@$1 p : at 
Adamaville, 1; at Sangus, 90c@1; at Colrain, 1; at 
Chatham, 1.10; at Millington, 


@0c; at Petersham, 
T56@80c; at Groton, 1; at m, T5c@1, 





Vermont—At Sheffield, 60@70c p bu; at’ Westfield, 


Shelburne, “foe fSes at Sharon, “sate,” 
Caines, We @ Fi» be; at North- 


Dakota—At Groton, 50c p bu; at Turton, 500; 
at Monroe, 60c; at Madison, 45c; at Manchester, 45c; 
at Carpenter, 50c; at Lake Preston, 35c; at Vermilion, 
60c; at Bruce, 50c; at Groton, 60c; at Parker, Sic. 


North Daketa—At Belfield, 60c p bu; at Ayr, 40c; 
at Monango, 50c; at Lidgerwood, 40c; at Dogden, 
50c; at Rock Lake, 50c; ag St John, 75c; at Forman, 
50c; at Ludden, 50c; at Argusville, 50c; at Steele, 
50c; at Cando, 50c; at Lark, $1 


Minnesota—At Hendricks, 40c p bu; at Sheviin. 40c; 
Elkton, 50c; at Lake City, 40c; at Wright, 45c; at 
Dodge Center, 50@60c; at Claremont, 50c; at Brower- 
ville, 45c; at Halma, 50c; at Milroy, Sic, 

Montana—At Beaverton, 90c p bu; at Wise River, $1. 


At Distributing Centers 


At New York, the potato market 
holds steady on domestic white stock. 
The proportion of fcy arriving is small 
and a good many Me potatoes still 
show more or less dry rot. Foreign 
tubers sell at $1.75@1.85 p 168-lb sk, 
some poor ones going lower and a few 
of the best sell higher. Long Islend 
tubers sell at 2.50@2.75 p bbl or bag, 
Me 2.25@2.50 p 180 Ibs in bulk, state 
2.10@2.35, Southern sweet potatoes 
sell well at 1@1.40 p bbl, culls T5@ 
0c, Jersey No 1 50@T75c p bskt, com- 
mon 30@ 40c, 

At Chicago, price range on potatoes 
remains without particular change 
and receipts continue to show frosted 
stock, but damage of late has not been 
excessive, Potatoes from Minn and 
Dakota, mainly Ohio, sell at 60@72c 
p bu, Wis round white T0@7&c, Mich 
do. These prices are for potatoes 
quoted in bulk. Sacked, these bring 
a premium, 





Selling Pooduce in New York 


[From Page 410.] 

Rivenburg & Co of 168 Reade st, J S Richardson 
& Co of 34 Thompson ave, J H Roberts Co of 270 
Washington st, B W_ Rowe & Co of 305 Washington 
et, FP Ruhiman & Co of 261 Washington st, J H 
Schneider & Co of 286 Washington st, O Sickles of 337 
Washington st, JI BD Simmons & Co of 132d st & 
Lincoln ave, 

Smith & Wilson of 114 Warren st, L O Snacken- 
berg of 98 Murray st, F B Stefano & Co of 190 
Reade st, Stevens & Simpson & Co of 262 Washington 
st, F M Tappan of 117 Warren st, A Turner of 
500 E 153d st, H C Vogel & Co of 342 Washington 
st, J F Volckman & Co of 248 Washington st, G A 
Vroom & Co of 128 8th ave, H Warne & Sons of 
124 Warren st, G A Warner of 502 E 153d st, 
G J Westervelt & Co of 117 Warren st; H © Wetterau 
& Co Int of 236 Greenwich st, W Whispell of 23 
Harlem market, J W Williams of 34 Thompson ave, 
T 8S Williamson & Bro of 7 Lawton ave, E B Wood 
ward of 302 Greenwich st, A F Young & Co of 308 
Washington st, G J Ziegler & Co of 209 Franklin st, 

At Syracuse: O L Burton of 508 Pearl st, D D 
Gregory Jr & Bro of 560 So Clinton st, T E Lauback 
& Son of 105 Walton st, McCullough & Wirkes of 
612 Pearl st, Newcomb & “Church Fruit Co Ine of 
348 W Fayette st, Roscoe Fruit Co of 417 No 
Clinton st. At Waverly: G H Moore Co of 5368 
Broad st, F L Norton & West Corp of Broad st. 
At Watertown; E H Thompson & Co of 200 Solar 
Bldg. 


Parcel Post has been of great serv- 
ice to farmers in this section. For 
instance, a farmer at Orrtanna phoned 
me for two picking baskets to be 
shipped by freight. I told him that 
the freight charges from my shipping 
point to his would be more than the 
price of the baskets, because the ship- 
ment would have to'go over two rail- 
ways. There would also be a delay 
because the trains do not make close 
connection at the junction point. He 
was surprised when I told him I would 
ship by parcel post. This method 
cost only 9 cents for the two baskets 
and he received them within five 
hours of the time I was talking with 
him, By freight he could not have 
had them in less than 48 hours. We 
farmers have not begun te take ad- 
vantage of parcel post as we should. 
It will mean much money in our 
pockets if we will.—[E. C. Tyson, Ad- 
ams County, Pa. 











SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 
Experience of a Southern Man. 





“Please allow me to thank the origi- 
nator of Postum, which in my case, 
speaks for itself,” writes a Fla. man. 

“I formerly drank so much coffee 
that my nervous system was almost a 
wreck.” (Tea is just as injurious be- 
cause it contains caffeine, the drug 
found in coffee.) “My physician told 
me to quit drinking it but I had to 
have something, so I tried Postum, 

“To my great surprise I saw quite 
@ change in my nerves in about 10 
days. That was a year ago and now 
my nerves are steady and I don’t have 
those bilious sick headaches which I 
regularly had while drinking coffee. 

“Postum seems to have body-hbuild- 
ing properties and leaves the head 
clear, And I do not have the bad 
taste in my mouth when I get up 
mornings. When Postum is boiled 
good and ‘strong, it is far better in 
taste than coffee. My advice to coffee 
drinkers is to try Postum and be con- 
vinced.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Write for copy of the 
little book, “The Road to Wellville.” 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be 
boiled. 

Instant Postum is a soluble powder. 
A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a 
cup of hot water and, with cream and 
Sugar, makes a delicious beverage 
instantly. Grocers sell both kinds. 

“There’s a reason” for Postum 


well 





HE Amatite mineral surface 

| will hold its own against the 
weather for along time. You 

don’t have to look over your Ama- 
tite Roofs to see whether they 


need painting every year or two. 


The cost of paint, therefore, is 
done away with—all that trouble 
and nuisance and bother is gone, 
Simply lay your Amatite, nail it 
down, take away your ladder and 
forget that you have a roof. 


A sample of Amatite will be 
sent free on request, together with 
a handsome little booklet, giving 
details. Address our nearest office. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


A low-priced black paint—tough and dur- 
able. Stands heat «o well that eas be used 
on boilers. For wood or metal, ‘rubber’ 
roofings, fences, iron work, farm imple- 
ments, tanks, etc, 


Barrett Manufacturing Co. 
New_York, Chicago, Philadelph 0 
St. Louis, Cleveland, eae, Dente, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 

ansas UOity. Minne- 
epolis, Beattie, 
Birmingham. 











KELLY DUPLEX “mins 
Easiest Running Mill Made. Fully Guaranteed 










Grinds sar corn, shelled corn, oats, 
wheat, barley, rye, kaffir corn, cotton 
seed, corn in shucks, alfal 
sheaf oats, or any kind 
- Bagger has o double 
spout attached to either side 
e mill, We furnish extra 
at > hopper for grinding small 
grain and ear corn at the 
sametime Ontymilimade 

with do etot 
ere ord . 
ing surface of just 
that of most mills of equal 
size, therefore, do twice as 
much work. Requires 26% less power. Especially adapted 
for gasoline engines. We make 7 sizes. Write for Free Catalog. 


DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., BOX 327 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


DRILLING 


WE L L MACHINES 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soll or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse pow- 
ers. Strong, simple. and durable. Any mechanic 
can operate them easily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., ~ ithaca, N, ¥. 


at One 
feed swine, - Only rinding 


grinder for the price thas Coes this, ha | 
buhre grinds 1,000 te3,000 bushes se 
If Sharpenin 
Letz iicn2 Bares 
i Feed Mill 


fie 
of your engine and we'll tell 

ou how you can try this 
- glory mill 10 
no. L M g-Ca. 
21 


What do you want 
to know 


about any branch of Agriculture, Soils, 
Fertilizers, Manures ? The best methods 
of planting, cultivating, harvesting and 
utilizing all Field, Orchard and Garden 
Crops, Feeding Crops, Feeding Ani 

Dairy Farming, or any other subject per« 
taining to Farming or Rural Affairs. 





































Grinds Oat Hulls 


Fine enough to 
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7-Oats— 

# te 19 ots oi 
25 Re 
pee «emer By | aa Pe 











re Chicago, influences in wheat have 
more favorable to producers. It 
apparently not so much a case of 
ws development, except in one or 
instances, as a realization that our 
wplendid wheat crop, even though 
re, should all find a good outlet 
the coming fall and paooat = 
oe prices at Chicago moved up 2 
ve better to 86%c p bu for Dec, ian 
e for May, followed by later re- 
ns, May under 90c. 
rn prices crept up all along the 
¢, although the gain of 2@3c was 
fully maintained, Farmers evi- 
eh y are not marketing corn as freely 
= Aside from Chicago, pub- 
‘elevators hold comparatively little 
corn; No 2 in sore 72a@72%c p bu for 
a Dee around 7 
e oats eat “showed consider- 
le firmness, averaging nearly steady. 
@ market was without new feature, 
cash demand fair but not urgent on 
; the basis of 41@41 wee bu for stand- 
ard in store and 38@3vc for Dec. 
Hye and barley were fairly steady 
‘under about the recent demand. No : 
: 65@66e p bu, malting barley 70 






































Field seeds were quiet and firmly 
“held, prime clover 13c p lb, tim- 
othy 5%c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 























or. c"Cattle ~ -—~ Hogs — — Sheep — 


At New York, higher quotations 
have again been established in the eggs 
market, and a decidedly strong feeling 
prevails for all qualities of fresh- 
gathered stock. Fancy candled and 
graded stock has been selling up to 
35¢c, and now there are really few poor 
eggs arriving, Fresh-gathered sell at 
24@38c, refrigerator stock 18@28%c, 
checks and undergrades $5.10@6 p 









At Chicago, “the ese . the 
country over is strong and producers 
and storgrs both antici high 


prices the balance of the year, Extras 
at Chicago last week topped 35¢ p dom 
firsts 29@31c, ordinary D@zic. cold 
storage 24@25%c. 
Poultry “ 

The increase and prevalence of 
black head in turkeys has reduced the 
crop to a very small number in Rhode 
Thus far we have been unable to find 


ot x > al RL 
‘ry to grow any turkey 

‘this Neighbors have about the 
same number as before, possibly 4 
‘small increase in numbers. prj... 
~ a the same.—[J. F. C., Cransiyy 
2 j 


At New York, trading is fairly <\, 
in the live poultry market, the ;,..). 
ing being weak and the market ,, 
settled, This applies to fowls 3,» 
chickens When of average quality 
Anything fancy is steady. Chicken 
broilers 1444 @ lc p Ib, fowls 14@ b@ lic, 
























Six Cents a Word 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most vaju- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
SIX cents a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number 
counts as one word. Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 


AMERICAN 
315 Fourth Ave, 











AGRICULTURIST 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


COPY must be received Friday to guaran'ee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Ad iver 
tisements of “FARMS =. SALE” or Dv 


be accepted the above rate but 
will be inserted in our Ria ESTATE MARKET. 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing . Ege adv as noticeable as a large ove. 
RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ ad- . 
verting is only six cents a word each insertion. 


New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


PRODUCING 


FAMOUS EGG STRAINS—Single 
Comb White, Brown and Buff Leghorns; Toulouse 
gecse. Cheap if taken at once. Also Bantams, Black, 


Red Games and Ruff Cochins, EMPIRE POULTRY 


YARDS, Fort Plain, N ¥ 





RINGLET PLYMOUTH ROCKS. Choice cockerels 
and pullets. Here is your chance to get some of the 


best blood at reasonable prices. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Catalog free. JOHN W. HALA, Marion 
Station, Md. 





SEXES, $1 each, full 


HUNDREDS OF BOTH 
Runners. Fine, youiz 


Indian 





R I Keds, both combs, not laying. Order direc’; 
1913 (1912 1913 1912 1913 1912 | suarantecd. CHANTECLER POULTRY PLANT, 
nen Ulster, Pa, 

0.7 Te 11.00 $8.35 $3.50 $4.90 $4.25 
-s hee 8.65 Sis 5.00 4.25 FOR SALE—Thoroughbred Bourbon Red turkeys, 
° 378 9.30 $8.50 &25 5.25 4.25 |} male and female, non-roving strain. Also a few 
City .. $.60 9.15 8.00 7.90 4.85 4.49 | choice Buff Rock and Black Leghorn cockerels and 
Seeve $80 9.40 8.45 8.00 5.00 4.65 | Indian Runner drakes. LLOYD AMES, Camptown, Pa. 































































At Chicago, since the Jewish holi- 

- @ays last week the demand for heavy 
‘steers has improved. Prices are gen- 
into on a higher basis than a fort- 
‘ ht ago, Cheap cattle have been 
marketed in the west, although 
owe range steers have been shown 
ference over natives in Chicago. 
uch of the runs at St Joseph and 
ux City have been of the feeder 


In the east a fair crop of Canadian 
ders has crossed the line at Buf- 
while heavy steers from Canada 
afrived at Chicago, and sold at 
0@8.15. Eastern Canadian mar- 
is have advanced prices to balance 
nerican quotations, 

CHICAGO CATTLE PRICES 


steers, to mene bes coves $ 3. ne ~ 30 
steers, medium to good...,.... 7.7 8.25 
common to medivm.... Liew 7.75 

7.35 9.75 

8.40 

cows. 7.00 
8.46 

7.50 

6.00@ 7.75 

3.40@ 4.00 

9.00@ oe 


5.00@ 6 

pecia! call for butcher weight ed 

ice evident of late, and these 
topped the market. _Last week 

6 price range at Chicago covered a 

Lee hogs selling at $7.45 8.30 Dp 


A irly steady feeling has prevailed 
‘the sheep market of late. 





“Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
ces are wholesale. They refer 
prices at which the product will sell 
store, warehouse, car or dock, 
these country consignees must 
freight and commission charges. 

in a smal) war to retailers 
umers an advance is usually se- 


Ss Beans 
New York, domestic white beans 
choice meta fairly firm market. 
lum qualities are weak. Marrow 
are selling up to $5.60 18 100 


ned at and er ‘beans 4.10, red 


Hay eee Straw 
t New York, a rather large amount 
d° smali-baled Cana- 
ornret causin lower 

nh prevail for standard No 
i bales of American hay. Never. 
—_ in the U 8 
ee ee the same 
dian product. 


2 No e bales 
CoP ts ae 
t are 





















TOULOUSE GEESBD, Rowen ducks, Singie Comb 
Reds, Brown, Buff, White Leghorns, Black Minorcas, 
Rose Comb Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
Stock cheap. ORRIN SHEPARD, LeRoy, N Y. 





BUFF ORPINGTON DRAKES, Sunswick strain, 


from prize mating, $7 each. Single Comb Rhode 
Island “ee cockerels. Owen farm strain, $3 and $5 
each. V. N. CASLER, Fort Plain, N Y. 


LIVE STOCK 


FOR SALE—25 two year old grade Holstein heifers, 
all bred.to a registered bull at sixty dollars each. also 
ie bull calves. SIEGEL BROS, Williamsport, 





FOR SALE—One richly bred Jersey bul] calf whose 
dam tests 6.84. Also fifty Berkshire and Duroc pigs. 
Write at once. CLARK BROTHERS, Freeport, 0. 


BERKSHIRES & HOLSTEINS. Special mention 
on Berkshires and Holstein buli calves. BURR-DELL 
STOCK FARM, . Zionsville, 


HOLSTEIN BULLS, bull calves, fine 
richly bred, prices low. UMTED 
ASSOCIATION, Walusing, Pa. 








individuals, 
BREEDERS’ 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


BIG FRUIT FARM. 1000 Baldwin apple 
acres with 12-year-old orchard in splendid eo 
good air and water drainage; estimated 
500 cords wood; only 3 
; 25 acres in tillage; good hous 
veranda, cottage for help, 40x60-ft bar 
cellar; near neighbors, good social advyanto 
splendid opportunity for business man to reti): 
for the orchard and be sure of steady inc: 
only $3900, easy terms; and .wagons, farm t: 
chinery, oats, corn, hay, vegeta bles, ete, iy 
For all details,~see page 87, our “Mammoth . . 
illustra te vd 





Farm Catalog No 36.” beautifully 

filled with a wonderful ecssortment of mon: 

farms throughout many states, many with stock 

and erops included. Send foday for your fre 

it wil] save you lots of time and money r \ 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, Station 1096, i 


34th St and 150 Nassau St, New York. 


WRITE FOR LIST of one hundred fruit and 1... 
ing farma, — dollars up FB. BRB. CRAWFuRD 








Greenwood, 
F. ‘RM FOR SALE—150 acres. Ping trucking 1.14 
2 a ily from market. MOSES P. JONES, Poco: ke 
ty, AJ 





EQUITY of 3600 in 20 acres good land near Dov. 
exchange for hens and incubators. ) re 





FOR SALE—116 acre farm. Buildi 
cultivation. BOX 79, R 1, Newfield, Nia. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 
TED by United States 


Good slate 








WAN government, raj}, 
mail clerks; custom house clerks, city mall cattien 
and postoftice clerks. Salary $65 to $75 moi e 
commence. No “‘layoffs.”’ Short hours, Position 
yours for tife. Common education sufficient. § Parce} 
Dost. means many appointments. “Pull” unneces<,ry, 
Farmers eligible. Write er for free list of 


Dositions open to you. 


ANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept W 19, Rochester, N seuieee 








FOR SALE—Thoroughbred Jersey bull, tem months 
old, solid color, registered. OAKLEY STOCK FARM, 
Factoryville, Pa. 


100 CHOICE RAMBOUILLET rams and ewes, 
great wool and mutton sheep. CLARK BROS, Free- 








port, 
FOR SALE—Dorset rams from imported stock. 
Beauties, cheap. H. C. PRATT, Canandaigua, N Y¥ 





LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRES. Choice stock gll 





ages. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 
FOR SALE—Dorset and ramlambs, also ewe 
lambs. C. O. GREGORY. “Mt Vision, N Y. 


WANTED—If you want position as fireman, | kee 
man, wey motorman, couductor, colored tr r 

porter, standard roads, $65 to 0 
ing sendy work, experience unnecessary te 
now, ‘inciose stamp, name position wanted. }’.-<es 
and uniforms furnished when necessary.  Aidiiiess 


RAILWAY INST, Dept 4U, Indianapolis, Ind 


FREBR ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 30) (Gy 
protected positions in Uniied States service. i- 
sands of vacancies every year. There is a big e 
and for you, sure and generous pay, lifetime en )!oy- 

ent. Just ask for booklet 8-822. No obli 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D C, 


MAN WITH TEAM CAN EARN a aah a 
No experience or capital needed. Own “ 
Write a “HEE 
ngton, Il. 











manent, profitable business. 
LING MED CO, 40th St, Bloomin 








MAMMOTH BLACK TURKEYS. greatest prize win- 











ners in America. Also choice Bronze turkeys and 
White Wyandotte cockerels. B. F. JONES, South 
Montrose, Pa. 

WANTED—Twenty large Bronze turkeys, young 
toms, at once. 1913 hatch. Give price per pound 
live weight,, H. A. KIRBY, 85 Sprague St, Provi- 
dence, RL 

COLORED, Muscovy, Pekitl; Mallard, ducks, gee 
turkeys, Guineas, Rocks. Wyandottes, Leghorns. Free 
catalog. B. F. KAHLER, Hughesville, Pa. 

SINGLE COMB R I Reds, White Crested Biack 
Polish apiece. AUSTIN JACKSON, 


cockerels, 0c 
Minera] Springs, N Y. 





SHRO: Sethe reve rams, oom, emits, ewes. 


P 
ARTHUR B. RYDER, Barnerville, N 


PAIR CHESTER WHITE HOGS. Will sell cheap. 
Registered. V. M. DOW, Emporium, Pa. 


UROC-JERSEY PIGS, exceptionally fine, $6 each. 
HU GH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 








WANTED—Salesman or farmer to co-oper 
distributing silos, silo fillers, tmplements and s)x - 
ties. Up-to-date proposition. HUDSON BAY 1L\\- 
BER CO, Lackawanna, N Y. 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. Make »123 
monthly. ldving quarters furnished. Write 0ZM 
107 F, St Louis 








BERKSHIRE SWINE. 5@ head, all ages, cheap. 
0. 


Write CLARK BROS, Freeport, 


EGISTERED “HAMPSHIRE 
ROY R. GOBLE, Newton, N J: 


REGISTRFRED © I C PIGS. 
FARMS, Marsiifield,. Vt. 





DOWN SHEEP. 





HOME-LAND 





TURKEYS—500 Beurbon Red, Bronze, Narragausett, 
Black, White and Slate, $3 to $6 each before Decem- 
ber 20. Write quick, CLARK BROS, Freeport, 0. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS AND EGGS FOR SALE, 
fawn and white. best laying strains, + 235 ner seiting. 
MRS HUGO, Route 2, Hempstead, L, I. N'Y. 





DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


ENGLISH SETTERS, POINTERS, BEAGLES and 
foxhounds; finest stock in the world; ‘shipped on trial; 
send 10 punts in. catalog, prices and photographs. 
NLOPEWELL KENNELS, Stewaristown, Pa. 








slate, buff and Narra- 


660 BRONZE, black, white, 
Book orders 


gansett turkeys. Prize winning breeders. 
now. F. A. CLARK, Freeport, 0. 





FOR SALE—Vigorous cockerels frem business W ite 
Wyandottes, WM_ SOHRADER, New Springvilie, 


Staten Island, N ¥ 




















FAWN AND WHITE INDIAN RUNNERS, white 
we, strain, for sale. L..-C. MACKEY, Belvidere, 

CHOICE INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS from heavy 
leying strain, DE FOREST A. WHITE, Canajoharie, 
NF, . 

MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS for sale, early 
crders get best. ROSE MANSON, Brasie Corners, 

MAMMOTH BRONZE GOBBLERS FOR SALE 
Farme:s’ prices. MAY SEAMIAIN, Bombay, N Y¥. 

ROSE COME BROWN _ LEGHORNS, cockerels ay 30 
each. ARTHUR HAWKINS, Goshen, N Y, 

R. H. MOORE, 


WHITK LANGSHANS FOR SALE 
Nellie, O. 


RUNNER DUCKS. Grove City, Pa. 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


BANKER'S TREDS—He crows trees with. heads, 
not crotches, Sells them at granger prices, fresh day. 
Free from disease, true to name. State your wants. 

’ 





NELSON’S, 














PD. G. BANKER, z. Dansville, N Y. 

RED CROSS CURRANT PLANTS, strong. two 
years old, low price. JOHN WERNER, JR, R D, 
Middileport, 0. 

CLOVER SEED, rect, freight . 
paid, GLICKS SBD F. anes encevien Pe <2 





MISCELLANEOUS 


THERE ARE HUNDREDS OF WAYS tw which 
women can earn pin-money, Write to the “WORKERS 
CLUB" of Hammonton, N J, inclosing 25c for their 
wonderfally helpful book containing some three hun- 
dred practical suggestions for earning money at home, 





nee eeenatge 


* rabbit 


THOROUGHBRED pedigreed Foxhound and ) ugiish 
Beagle pups, two to twelve months. Shipped C O D. 
fon ea! ever saw. mm KALTRUDER, Red 
Lion, Pa 





HOUNDS FOR COON, fox and deer, sent ten 
days’ trial, pedigreed and eligible to registry, trained 
and untrained. B. F. JOHNSON, Assumpiion, DL 





FOR SALE—Thoroughly broken fox, beagle and 
hounds, good hunters, also puppies. AM- 
BROSE 8. TAYLOR, RD 1, West Chester, P 


PIGEONS—Pure bred Belgium Homers 75 
pair. Young's AVhite Leghorn cockerels, White Pa 
drakes. Pearl and white Guinea fowl. BEVE 
FARM, Peninsula Junction, Md. 








FERRETS—Japanese seaaanes, Stamp for reply. 


CHAS FOSTER, Wellington, 





FERRETS FOR SALE. Catalog free. GLENDALB 
FERRET CO, Wellington, 0. 


D PONTES and Collies MES FRED 
Springboro, Pa. 


tf 4. Catalog fre. ©. D. 





HETLAN 
BC Swat N, 





MURRAY © Ni 





MACHINERY 





FOR SALE—Rosenth hpoker and and shredder, 
excellent condition, 710 °C. Buin, Conte. 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


VANI per, would worth for 
Money “back "it a hot print Ou agv ff unpaiahe. 
er, 








POULTRY SUPPLIES 


ALUMINUM POULTR 20 
a a PRS PRY BPR? Pedic alSas egnts. 
tague, 


ox 529, Monta 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 
WANTED—Having disposed of all my slic nn 


desirous of finding position for a t class | 
— Good references. A. WICKSON, Do 
ville, ‘a. 





YOUNG SCOTCHMAN (bookesiler and static } 
trade) desires work on farm. No experie: t 
willing to work and learn. HARRY MACKA) R, 
Garrison -onHudson, N Y. 


AGENTS 


‘ —_——- 
AGENTSeWANTED for lubricating oil and int, 
putting in entire time or in connection with oth: rk, 
c nee to increase your income. oe rip 
HARVEY OIL CO, Dept 8, Cleveland, 


Want to Sell Nou 
Farm ? 


= port of it—quickly, and without your 
note bors knowing about it? Just put 
a 25 or 30 word adv in American Azii- 








culturist’s Real Estate Market—whic' is 
really your Real Estate Market. It will 
cost you only 6c a word, and yo wet 


$0 many replies you can take your 

of the one who will pay the most) 
and on the best terms. You needn 
sign your name to your adv. Just sis! 
your P. O. box, or some friend’s : é. 


We've Sold Lots of Farms 


for our readers through American \+ 
culturist’s Real Estate Market—o! 
they’ve sold themselves, for this It 
Estate Market is yours, Mr. and Mrs 
Subscriber. You know the kind of farm- 
ers who read the advs in it. re know 
they’re good people to deal with, 
are our kind of folks, so if you 
sell your farm, stock, tools, or ti 
land, or milk route, 


Advertise in American Agricultur 
ist's Real Estate: Market 


If you want help in preparin our 
advertisement, write our Advertising 
Department, 


American Agueniverie’ ates ek CHY 





| 315 Fourth Ave. - 








WE te ol =. to consumer the finest rice 
grown Not sold in. stores.” Write_ for 
prices. CONSUMERS RICE COMPANY, Houston, Tex, 


VEN. AND HELL.”’ 


Swedenbors’s 400 
15 cents postpaid. PASTOR TLANDENBER in 
Windsor Place, St Louis, Mo. 


Byer shear aot a} Witte BALLS” WORKSHOP. 
agenOh eth furs, NR, or cual. 














eer 








ge ¥ Ah geheeeersy guns torhtes ee ad “ae 


culturist. Cannot farm without it. 
Bay View Poultry Farm,.Md. . 








Can’t Do Without It 


I get all the business I can expect from Old Reliable American Ag'' 








_E. L, SELTZER. 























eS aot = cm 


VP ooo aw = 
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roosters. 10@ 11 %«,. Lane Weise. tan 
ducks 18@21e, Beese we@ 

midable surplus of dressed_ poultry. is 
at hand, biggest receipts- being fowls 
and chickens weighing from 2% to 
4 lbs ea . These will seek the freezers. 
There is little Call-also for fcy, large 
chickens, but buyers are in the mar- 
ket for those which weigh 5 lbs and 
over. Fresh-killed “spring broiler 
turkeys weighing 3 to 4 Ibs ea $2.50@ 
TD BR pr, dry-picked average to fcy 
si, 27¢ p ib, broiler chickens, dry- 
packed, milk-fed 22@25c, corn-fed -19 
“@ 23c, chickens 17 @22c, roosters 12@ 
izc, white squabs prime weighing 6 
to 10 lbs to doz -3.25@5 p. doz. 

At Chicago, live turkeys have sold 
at 12@18e p Ib, roosters 8@ 104A 
fow _ 10@13c, spring chickens 12@1 
guinea hens $4. 5OU@T p doz, ducks 1l@ 
lic p Ib, geese 8G 13e: There was 
very Htthe doing in the iced poultry 

irket, turkeys being quoted at 18@ 
oF fowls 13@15c, roosters 10@12c, 
sp ing chiekens 12@15c, ducks 10@ 
, geese 6@Sec, 

Hides 

The general shortage and strong 
demand for hides brought a further 
advance last week. At Teledo, O, for 
example, record prices were paid, No 
1 and No 2 ealf skins being pushed 
up 3c p lb to 20c and l7c respectively. 
Heavy hides were advanced from 15 
to le. 

At Chicago, a firm market for all 
kinds of country hides is reported. 
Heavy cow hides sell up to 16%4%c p Ib. 
Heavy steer hides are quoted at about 
lic, while business is transacted in 
pull hides at 14@14%c. Calf skins 
are particularly strong, and in a few 
instances 23c p Ib has been obtained 
and good to choice skins have com- 
manded 21@22« The latest take-off 
of sheep and lamb skins have sold up 
to about $1, whereas earlier skins, 
salted, range down to about 90c. 


Mill Feeds 
At New York, coarse western spring 








bran, in 100-Ib sacks, to arrive is 
quoted at about $24.50 p ton, standard 
mi di lings 5 25.60, red dog 29.50, linseed 
oil meal 3. 
Onions : 
At Chicago, there is a good trade re- 
ported in onions on a steady basis; 


sup ly is good of both domestic eas 
in ported Ind and Mich sell at $1.2 
Cal 2.40 p 105 un 


135 p T0- Ib sack, 
Spanish 1.25 p regular cra, Valertcia 
205 @ 3.50. 
Nuts 

At New York, receipts of southern 
chestnuts are ample and prices aver- 
age a little lower. Fancy northern are 
scarce and about steady Hickory 
nuts unchanged. Northern chestnuts 
sell at $2.50@4.25 p bu, southern 2@ 
$3.50, hickory nuts 2@2.75, black wal- 
I 75¢@1.10, jumbo hand-picked 
peanuts 5% @7c p Ib. 

Vegetables 
New York, the high price of 

cabbage has called out imports of 
cabbage from Europe, white and red 
selling at $18@20. Domestic cabbage 
produced here $14@17, Danish seed 
$204 22. Carrots and beets are quoted 
at $1.25@1.50 p 100 behs or bbl, Pla 
cucumbers $1@3.50 p bskt, L I $1.50 
a20, celery 20@S5c p doz stal s, 
lima beans 50c@$2 p bskt, Va peas 
S304 p %-bbl bskt, S C $2@8 p bskt, | 
parsnips $1.50@2 p bbl, pumpkins! 
NG T5e, radishes 50c@$1 p 100 bcehs, 
spinach, Va 75¢e@$1.25 p bbl, near by 
1ic@$1, Hubbard squash $1@1.2 
marrow %c@$i, Fla white $1@2, 
rutabagas 50c @ $1. 15 p bbl, white 0G 
TS tomatoes $1.25@2 p bx, water 
cress $1@1.50 p 100 bchs. 


Wool 
Boston wool market has been 
very active of late, especially in fleeces 
and territory wool. Dealers are re- 
ported to be well cleaned out of their 


The 


own wools and are now commencing 
on the consigned clips. Sales of Utah 
clothing have been at about 15c, fine 
and fine medium grade New Mexican 
154 16e, original Mont 19%c, Col 15% 
f16ce, Ohio washed delaine 22c, %- 
blood unwashed staple Z3c, % 25@ 25c, 
% Ye, fine unwashed 2lc, %-blooa 
Mich clothing 18@18%c. California 
wools have been rather quiet, with a 


few sales noted at 35@36c for rather 
inferior quality, with bales of scoured 
Wools moving slowly at 42@44c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMFRIES THIS WEEK 





New York Boston Chicago 
1913... 32 33 31 
Wn2., 81 32 29 
i911., 23% 33% 31 
1910... 33 32 30% 
Butter 


Some packages of imported butter 
Were seen in the Chicago market last 
Week, They were shipped from Lon- 
don and were Siberian and Argentine 


Products. The Siberian casks each 
Contained 125 lbs, and the Argentine 
bxs 60 Ibs. The Siberian scqged 90 


ot and cost on the markets 27c 
p 





At New-York, demand for emy but- 
Aer is fair, but dealers dis- 


pacing Oates 





l4c._ A for. 





cous, tts canies at 27@30c, state 
diary 23 

At Chicago, 3le p lb for choice cmy 
butter. Miscellaneous lots have sold 
at 27@We, dairy 26@30c. 

At Elgin, Nov 3 sales of butter were 
all at 3lc p Ib today. 

Cheese 

At New York, very little movement 
is noted in colored cheese and the 
market is about steady. Wisconsin 
cheese is not moving at a very brisk 
rate, and some Canadian product has 
recently changed hands, Duty paid, 
it sold slightly under the finest state 
cheese on the market. Wisconsin flats 
sell up to 15% c, twins do, daisies 16c, 
state specials 15% @l16c, average fcy 
15@15%e 

At Chicago, business is quiet even 
to the point‘of being dull. Twins sell 
up to about l4c p Ib, other standard 
makes 15c. 

At Watertown, N 
bxs sold at 14%c p lb 

At Cuba, N Y, there were 555 bxs of 
cheese sold on the Cuba market sales 
day last week ata ruling price 
of 15\c. 


Y, Nov 1, 4500 


a. 





At Syracuse, eggs 38c p doz, corn 
90c p bu, oats 52c, bran $30 p ton, 
apples 3@5 p bbl, potatoes 75c@110 
p bu, pumpkins 10c ea, cauliflower 
10c, celery 15c p doz, turnips 70c p 
bu, onions 1.25, cabbage 50c p doz. 

OHTIO—At Cleveland, eggs 33c p doz, 
chickens l4c p lb, fowls 13c, apples 
$3@4 p bbl, potatoes 7T5@85c p bu, 
rutabagas 45c, onions 2 p 100 lbs, cab- 
bage 20 p ton, beets and carrots (0c 
p bu, Hubbard squash 25@30 p ton, 
pumpkins 1.50 p_doz, No 2 red wheat 
Gc p bu, corn 76%c, middlings 25@ 
40 p ton, timothy hay 17.50, wheat 
straw 7, rye 8.50, hogs 8%c p_ Ib, 
lambs 5% @7%ec, sheep 3@4%c, calves 
5@11%c, steers 6% @S%c heifers 
5@7%c.- 

At Columbus, wheat 94c p bu, 
Tlic, oats 41c, bran $25 p ton, mid- 
dlings 28, timothy hay 15, steers Yc 
p lb, hogs S%c, sheep 4% @5\c, eggs 
35c p doz, fowls l4c p lb, chickens 
15c, potatoes 1 p bu, onions 75@S80e, 
cabbage 1.50 p 100 Ibs, turnips’1 p bu. 


corn 











SHEEP BREEDERS 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
Dorsets 





Yearling rams and ram 
lambs with dense fleece 
and large bone. 


W.-H. MINER, GHAZY, NEW YORK 














ee 


Registered Shropshire ewes 
+ Registered Ram. Ewe jambs and breeding rams 
for sile at moderate prices. 


Chesterbrook Farm, Berwyn,Pa. 
Shropshire and Southdown 


Soth sexes and all ages 


Sheep NIAGARA STOCK FARM 
J.C. Duncan, Mgr. Lewiston, N. ¥. 


FAIR VIEW SOUTHDOWNS 


Are now offering a very good lot of ewes and rams a! 
reasonable prices. Ewes all bred to an imported Adene 


with lamb by a 























ram. Write for prices and description 

43. M. SECORD, R. F. D. 35, TRUMANSBURG. N. Y. 
TUNIS RAMS AND EWES 

= prize flock at New York state fair this year. Ox- 
one og A arent to imported ram; two 

— lambs, 


one 
H. S. TILBURY. ie > aa Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 





WINE BREEDERS 


= 
Hamps hires 
Boars ‘and Gilts, boar and 
sow pigs unrelated ; also 
bred sows. Quality the best. 


Sylvester Essig, Tipton, Ind 
Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 


Large English, white, short-nose type. Special sale 
bene L a ge eae. -, Prices. It is not 
hat counts. 


ou pay, set t 
Box 272 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine 
Best on earth ONONDAGA HILL. N. Y¥. 




















i tial 
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“ECLENWOOD 
BERKSHIRES 


Herd bosrs are Locksley L 141500, whose grand- 
sires, Lord Premier’s Rival and Ideal Masterpiece, 
sold for $3000 and $1400, respectively ; 
vania Dutchman 179017. 
Both are excellent 
of blood lines. We offer 
boars, young sows, unrelated trios sired by these 
boars and out prize-winning dams, such as our 
Selwyn Lassie Belle, Elienwood Danesfie!d Coun- 
tess, Ellenwood er Lady,etc. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. “Pedigrees given in full with registration. 

We are also offering a few Guernsey buil calves 
sired by Glenwood’s Mainstay, 24th 12664 and out 
of Advanced Registry cows. A few choice South- 
down rams from imported stock, sired by our 
prize-winning Baker 35, for sale. Write for par- 
ticulars, or better yet visit 


ELLENWOOD FARM, R. F. D., 


BERKSHIRES 


We have a number of very fine boar 
pigs for sale at attractive prices. They 
are the height of breeding, type and 
quality. It will pay you to get our 
prices on these choice pigs before you 
buy elsewhere. Now is the time to put 
a fine sire at the head of your herd. 
Prices and descriptions sent upon request. 
TOMPEINS FARM, Lansdale, Pa. 


LARGE BERKSHIRES 
AT HIGHWOOD 


Hatbore, Pa. 

















The U. S. Government has just purchased another 
Highwood Boar to head its herd at Panama. This is 
the third herd boar purcha us ty the Govrern- 
ment and speaks for itself. We have the large, long- 
bodied and Yancy headed Berkshire. all ages, for 
sale. Visitors always welcome 

H. C. & H. D. HARPENDING. Dundee, N. Y. 





BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Can furnish pairs and trios, not akin. Best of breed- 
ing. Prices reasonable. Hutchins Bres, De Peyster, N.Y. 





Buy Suffolks from Stud] 
of this Grand Champion} 













































est and prob- 
ably purest 
breed of draft 
horses in exis- 
tence. Our of- 
fering is 
HIGHEST 
class. Large, 
symmetrical, 
absolutely uniform 
in color and type; 
large, clean, flinty bone; easy keepers and of 
astonishi + endurance. Stock includes im- 
ported and home-bred mares and stallions, 1 
to 6 years old. Strongly marked style, expres- 
sion and carriage—indicating health, enduran 
and vitality. Perfect specimens of their breed 
all worthy of their Grand Champion, Westside 
hieftain. ze investment for sd one. 
See our exhibit at The Internat Rbow Fatt. 
Write today for illustrated booklet describing stock of 
rcherons and Suffolk Punches. Addrese 


Hawthorne Farm 
Hawthorne Farm P.0., Lake Co., Hlinois 


Adirondack Farms 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


The greatest Breeding Estab- 
lishment in the East, Cham- 
pion Stud of imported Per- 
cheron, Belgian and Suffolk 
Stallions and Mares. 




















BERK SHIRES We offer Boars and Gilts of 
ay farrow. Also one tried 
yearling and prices are right. 


T. J. KERR, Collins, New York 
LAKEVIEW FARM BERKSHIRES 


one * peak — it. and you should by purchasing 
. or service boars, or fall pigs, from 
a = STAPLETON. Wilbraham Road, Springfield, Mass, 


OLLINS’ JERSEY RED 


You get finest Jersey Red 
at cost of common eC 
PA our New 








\ 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


by State Fair champion. The big growthy kind, young 
stock for sale. Prices reasonable. Send for circular 


D. H. DREISBACH, P. 0. Box 137, Kingsten, Ohio 


Woodland Dai Farm 
CHOICE DUROC 
Both Sexes— Best of Breeding. Prices Keasonable 
WwW. E. BOWEN, R. F. D. 2, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Studebaker’s Durocs : 


tain head of the breed. ae bred for August farrow, 
others open. Pairs not ak No better blood any age. 
8B. F. STUDEBAKER, TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 


Duroc Jerseys °° 








From the Miami 
Valley, the foun- 





March and Ap-il boars from 150 Ibe. 
230 Ibs. ready for service. Gilts 
bred or open. Aug. pf hohe pige ready to ship in pairs. 
Sired by some of the largest boars of the breed. Ail immuned 
and registered. C.J, MeLAUGHLIN, Box EK, Pleasantville, 0. 
Registered Duroc 


HELDON FARM Pigs of both sexes 


Bred Sows. Service Boars. Best of breeding. 
Cc. E. BARNES. OXFORD, N. Y. 


=O LC. PIGS 











Now Booking Orders ''F\' 
Send in order at once and insure a gc selec- 


of the very best. 
Cincinnatus, N. Y. 


Registered O. 1. C. Pigs 


, @ilts and Service Boars. 
ANSEL FAUCETT, DUNDEE, NEW YORK 


JERSEY RED SWINE 


tion. Breeding and quality 
Try them. Fc. WHITE, 








Choice pigs, 9 to 10 weeks old, $6.00 each. Older 
stock of either sex at corresponding low prices 
—. L. ALBERTSON, HOPE, N. J. 





POLAND-CHINAS 


I have come fine thoroughbred pigs 10 and 12 weeks 
old at $10 each. Can supply males and females not 
akin. Order early if you wish to purchase. Hereto- 


fore I have been unable to fill orders 





E. ©. BRILL . STEWARTSVILLE, WN. J. 
F ‘oland Chinas Gold Bug No. 205439 
at head of herd. Show 
ancy P to Bd each. Ry $10 to $25 each. Let 

= +o dak order. I can please you. 
6. ALL - - FARMDALE, OHIO 





MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale. 
Samuel Johns, Box 198, Wilmington, O. 





Mammoth Tamworth Swine 


= largest and earliest maturing hogs bred. 
f your order. I'll prove above statement or mR | 



























Mule Foot Hogs 


quality, registered stock. 
pomnee BROS., COLUMBUS, O, 
it | 


citmpton Reed oP ned Sates Sift Lat Son 


Law at State SS ee oe 
Breeding stock of 


» Bex BR, WILLIAMSPORT, onto 



















































POULTRY BREEDERS 


Single Comb White 
Leghorns Exclusively 


Foundation Stock Hatching Eggs 
My strain originated by combining two of the 
Leghorn bloods in the world; a pair or trio, will Start 
you. Try a few of my cockerels and you will be 
convinced that my strain is the one you are Jooking 
for. I ship on approval: send for catalogue. 
GLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM, 
F. 3. DE HART, Prop - Cortiand, N. ¥. 

















Northup’s White Rocks #- 


Winners at the largest shows. Stock for 
sale young and old. Give good descrip- 
tion of what is wanted. 

JOHN H. NORTHUP, Jr. 
Box A Apponaug, R. I. 

















SPRINGDALE FARM OFFERS 
first class breeding stock in Bourbon Red end White-Holland 
turkeys; Colored-and White Muscovy end Pekin end sation 
Runner ducks Barred, Partridge and Columbian Pt 

ks; Partridge and White Wyandottes; Rose « ingle 
c ened Ww wae Ragnoree Rhode Island Reds; Toulouse Gees> 
and Mule foot ho Prices right and satisfaction 
BERT DILLENBEt cK, Handa Nx. 


Moyer’s S. C. W. Leghorns 


50 yearling hens and 200 pullets for: 





263-ege strain, sm 








sale. GRANT MOYER . FT. PLAIN, W. Y¥. 
KR. I. RED COCKERELS 

large, vigorous, hen hatched, free range, open front 

colony house, thoroughbreds, from cert 

winter layers at half Spring prices. Send for 

tion and laying records Upright dealings, unl 

references. VIBERT RED FARM, Box 20, Westen, N. 2. 
IGEONS for Profit. 1 will show you where Tt have 


made anet profit of 254 oe on rains fe 
Ten minutes’ care a da For sale, English 

French Carneaux, show and utility pairs. Write hr 

and prices. A. D. BR. Brown, Whitestone, N. Wf. 





Fawn and White Indian Runner Ducks 


3 net profit each the past season, choice stock. Prim 
winning 8. C. R. Reds, cockerels, hens and Pa 
DAVID M. HAMMOND Cc , N.Y. 





COCKERELS, DRAKES, GANDERS, R. C. Reds, &, C 
White Leghorns from bred-to-lay strains, all varieties. 
Runner Ducks. Special bargains in pure white Drakes. 
Toulouse Geese. True massive type, best paying birds 
ou the farm. Frank Kiipatrick. R 4, Warren, Obie 





DOG BREEDERS 


Elmview Kennels 


have the famous Army, Police and Herd- 
ing dog of Europe, the 


German 
Shepherd Dog 
For Sale 


Young dogs and puppies always on hand. 
Write 333 CONNELL BLDG., SCRANTON, PA. 


AUCTIONEERS 



























LEARN AUCTIONEERING 
At World’s Greatest School and 
with no capital invested. Winter term 
International Stock 


free JONES NAT'L 
oF ” AUCTIONEERIN 
14 N. Sacra 


RING, Gate Maysonet 
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Grade 


at the same time 









on D.L. & W. & L. V. R. Roads 









Government Tested Herd of 
Isteins in New York State 


If you are interested in buying Good Producers and 
Government Tested Cows and 


are willing to pay a reasonable price for 


Good Clean Stock FREE From Tuberculosis 


a", I HAVE 
150 HEAD to select from 


' THE PECK DAIRY 







Cortland, New York 
















$8,000 cow. _He has twenty-five A 
breeding as Pontiac Clothii hilde 


W. W. JENNINGS - - 





JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: 


RAG APPLE KORNDYKE 


A few facts concerning Rag Apple Korndyke 
He is one of the very best sons x Pontiac Kotndyke. His dam was Pontiac Rag Apple, the 
.R.O. daughters and four A.R.O. sons ; has 100% the same 
DeKol 2d, 3721 tbs. butter in seven days; 874% the same breeding 
as Pontiac Pet, the second 30-lb. cow; has 75% the same breeding as Pontiac Lady 
38.03 Ibs. butter in seven days, and has 874% the same breeding as King of the Pontiacs. 
We offer a few sons of Rag Apple Korndyke from high testing dams. 
Write for pedigrees and prices” 


THE HOME OF 


Kernduke. 


- Towanda, Pennsylvania 


og gee oe oes se') 


















" days. 


to head your herd, 


| FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD 


Offers sons and grandsons of Pontiac Korndyke, from cows with large 
official records. Also cows in calf to Rag Apple Korndyke Sth, a 

son of Pontiac Lady Korndyke, 38.03 \bs. butter in 7 days and 156.92 lbs. in 

Only a few sons of Pontiac Korndyke on hand, and this is the last. 

ou want a great producing Korndyke bull, secure a son of Pontiac Korn- 

ob = H. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, New York 

















from 


King Lunde Pontiac Kormdyke 


Heads the GREENWOOD HERD. 
King of the Pontiacs has as great a year. record dam (1090.91 Ibs. 
butter, 26192.7 lbs. milk in 1 yr.). 
igh record dams, also very desirable young cows and 
heifers in calf to him, Write or visit us. 


E. H. KNAPP & SON, - = 


No other sire by 


We offer a few of his sons 


FABIUS, N. Y. 


New York State G 













Registered two-year-old Heifers 


Please look her over carefully and then write and 
give me your opinion. Can anyone beat her? 


125 Very many like above te select from 125 


Absolutely the best herd in the world. 

Special bargains this week in registered service 
bulls, bred like above heifer, also mate and females, 
calves and registered cows for sale. 


(25 One hundred twenty-five to select from 125 


Special notice. We are offering a carload of 40 
to 66-lb. grade cows, fresh and nearby springers You 
can get anything you want at Star Farms. You will 
find the stock right, prices right, everything right. 
Come and see our special offerings. ‘Will be pleased 
Cut this slip out and majl today. 


ADDRESS 


Horace L. Bronson, Dept. G, Cortland, N. Y. 


te entertain you. 





te aah of De Kol Burke, with an A. R. ~ 
an A. . Teco 4 
Ibe. milk jn 1 day, 94.15 Ibs. butter in T days ani ect § 3 
milk and 958 Ibs. butter in $0 days. He has 9 A.R.O. dan, 
ters that average nearly 50 Ibs. milk & day for 7 days «.¢ it 
Ibs. of butter in 7 at 2 yrs. old. Dam: of calt, Secu. 5,” 


No. I 0. record of 62.2 Ib: 
and <¢ .37 lbs. butter 7 days, with 1; fat Has 

milk 1 yr. This calf is very straight ana nd. 
marked, about half Kray with deep bar: 
il-grown individual. Fuller, reg., transferred 
-b.carn, Bradley ¥ e aie SE 4 


250 HEAD FOR SALE SALE 


25 Registered Holstein cows, fresh and fa)) 
10 Registered yearling Heifers, al) Nght in cojor 
bull calves 3 to 6 months old. Prices right. ‘ie 
over 150 head of High-grade Holsteins, cons sisting of 
Heifers and fresh cows, and balance due from Sep 
tember to November. J. 8, FROST, Munnsville, n. Y, 


LAKESIDE HERD 


If you wish very. gpeiee, highly bred bulls of the 
, King of the Pontiacs, King Segis 
Heugerveld De Kol — Model Family, of th 
fashionable markings and beautiful form, of choie 
breeding in every line, I ami prepared to fill your or; der. 
No finer stable of bulls to be séen in Ame “a. 
Several have dams with over 30 pounds. Come 
them. E. A. Powell, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, ¥ 7 
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Langwater 
GUERNSEYS 


The Herd of Type and Production 


Langwater Blood means Profit for 
you. Write for the story of our herd 


LANGWATER FARMS 
North Easton, Mass. 
F.L. Ames, Owner, W.K. Hepburn, Supt. 























High Grade Holstein Cows | 


We have on hand 100 choice Holstein cows, deep 
heavy milkers of the choicest individuality ai! 

b ng, due to freshen in September ani 
October: Also 7% two and three-year -o)<i 
heifers nicely marked and of excellent bree 
ing. Come and see our stock or write y: 
needs before purchasing elsewhere } 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y. | 























50 2 and 3-year old Holstein Heifers 
50 Cows that will freshen this fall 
50 Cows that will freshen Feb. & Mar. 
Phone 418 
E. J. BOWDISH & SON 
Cortland, N. Y. 











GUERNSEY 


THE BUTTER BREED 
Has merits worth investigating. Let us 
tell you about this WONDERFUL COW 


American G Cattle Club 
Box A. A. ‘eterboro, N. H. 








HILLCROFT FARMS 
4.-Holstein Bulls- 4 


Registered, of service.age, from-leading sires of 
the breed. Straight and right at farmers’ prices, 


GEO. R. HILL - - TOWANDA, PA. 











IF YOU WANT GUERNSEYS 


Send for the Official Sales List of the _ 
uernsey Breeders’ A 
Box 96 A. Peekskill, N. Y. 




















AVISDALE 





H. B. DAVIS, CHESTER, N. Y. 


FARM 


HERD) 










OLSTEIN BULL CALVE 


Highest Quality of Breeding 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 











Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
_ CATTLE 


If your cows produce only about 4,000 
sof milk per year and. 160 pounds of 
ly Sites are practically worthless ; 350 pounds 
“ of fat per cow per year should be your mini- 
| mum requirement. 
' . | © No matter how poor your present herd is, 
» ~ ‘} you can easily raise it to this standard in a 
. . few years by the intelligent use of a well- 
-} selected purebred Holstein-Friesian bull. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 


“Holstein-Friesian Asso., F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, 
Box 115 Brattleboro, Vt, 
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The Stevens Herd Holstein 


September Offerings 


Five young bulls from eight to ten months old; 


every one a nice individual; every one from a good 
A. R. .O. record dam, and every one by a high-class 
sire from $100 to $200 each 
One hundred and fifty (150) cows and he‘fers. Any- 
thing for sale. Good cattle at reasonabie prices 
Write or better come and see them. 


HENRY STEVENS & SON, Brookside Stock Farm, Lacona, WN. Y 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
BULLS 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, 








301h es 


Ready 
for service. 


HOMER, N. Y. 














Registered Holstein 


BULL CALVES 


one to six months old, at farmers’ prices. 


ALLAMUCHY FARMS, Allamuchy, N. J.: 











CRESTMONT FARMS 


We have no more bull calves to offer, but will 
sell a few choice registered Holstein cows of ex- 


cellent dairy type with official records. These 
cows are in ealf to Prince Homestead De Kol 4th, 
whose dam has a record of 23.97 Ibs. butter in 
7 days. Inspection invited 


H. C. GATES - Canton, Pa. 











J. A. LEACH, 





{Grade Holstein Cows 


The kind that produce. Fresh cows 


springers in carlots or less. 


Registered Service Bulls 


Fit. for heavy service, well bred, fine individuals, . $100, 
Five bull calves $50. Three registered heifer ealves 
$350. Write just what’ you want, 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 


and nearby 













st River Grade 
lolsteins For Sale 


: - 100 H ers, Land 2 years are old sired sired byt fall blooded bulls. 
Melee « cows ee to y caive this fall. 


y teat 
-_ 9% Fresh cows, come and see them milked. 
pa rewmened ond 









im marked and hea ry Peed ucers. These 

 . @ows have milk records in the past year of 

_ from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 
tested and guaranteed to 





to be perfect 
Edmeston, N. ¥. 
AND GRADE H®LSTEINS 



















calves of both sexes. 
seins. Reagan Bros, Tully, N. Y, 


5 For P Profit |! 
















in age ry Va 3 to6 ro large and 





im northern New York, price $75 each. Send for 
and photos, ideal Dairy Brown Bros, 


We offer A. R. 0, Cows 


in calf to King Korndyke Pontiac Lass. Also a 
grandson of King Segis Pontiac from a 12-Ib 2-year- 
old daughter of Pietertie Hengerveld’s Count DeKol, 
born Sept 3, for $40. 

F.-A. LAWRENCE - - VERNON, N. Y. 


y,| Who Wants a BULL CALF 


carrying 46% the blood of the world’s 
record.cow, 44 pounds? Combining the 
blood of King of the Pontiacs, 85 A. R. O. 
daughters, and Paul Beets De Kol, 103 
A. R. O. daughters. 


F.C. BIGGS - TRUMANSBURG, N. ¥. 


Holstein Bull Calf 


Registered; more white than biack: 
dams average’ over 35 Ibs, butter in 7 days; dam 
has 16-lb. yearling record, 13,769 Ibs. milk, 592 Ibs. 
butter in 365 days; this calf will make someone. a 
good herd bull; price reasonable. 


EZRA HOLBERT - . LAKE, N.Y. 


Holstein Bull Calf 


4 months ojd out of A. Send for P sang 
and price. SABARAMA Fane Baidwinsvite’ N 


TWO HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN SERVICE Ls 


One _teady for service November I5th, the other Febru- 
ary 15th, They are of the best bred strain of Holsteins 








sire’s two nearest 








Farm, Canton We 


The Oakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 


A. L. Brockway,Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 





PIONEER FARM 
|WERD asec 





official milk and butter records. 


Edwin K. Munro, Caniillus; N.Y 
Service Bulls 


From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
B. B. ANDREWS, Weedsport, N. Y. 








sianvon E som Wow Wondstoox! 


BULL CALVES 


All ages from good A, R, O. dams. at 
reasonable prices. Tell us your. w 





GRADE HOLSTEIN 


COWS AND HEIFERS 
I have on hand 100 head of yong, 


well marked. cows, consisting of one \oad 
due in December, balance in Feb. and 
March. Also 75 head of yearlings and 


two-year-olds and registered and erade 
Holstein bulls ready for service. 
Pr. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, WN Y. 





Dairyman improve your herd 


Bull, Logue Pontiac Butter Boy No. 113976, 

uary 18, 1913. More than one-half white. G: mt 
dividual. He — 50% of the blood of s 
\Record cow. re, i n_ of Hengerveld De K 

a granddaughter of De Kol 2d Butter Boy 3d bs 
7 days, 93 }bs. 30 days ine chance to ¢g i} 
of exreptidiia) breeding. Write for prices, et Locus 
STOCK FARM, C. L. Banks, Prop., New Berlin, N.Y 





HERE YOU ARE 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN ges 10 1 


nicely marked, fine grown; « 







age over 98% lbs mill 
106 Ibs butter In 30 « 
Also 4 other bulls ite 
for prices, et 
H. H. STICKLES, . Claverack, N.Y. 





Hinchey Homestead Offers for Sale 


2 Holstein bulls, just ready for service, sired by Heng. 
Butter Boy De Kol and out of a 21-lb. and $7-Ib, 
Jr. 3 year old. These bulls are fine individu large 
and nicely marked. Write for price and pedigree 


W. S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N.Y. 















We have sixty head of 


Cows and Heifers 


more than we can stable and will have 
to sell. If interested visit immediately 


Stevens Brothers Company, Liverpool, N. Y. 























$150 BULL CALF $150 
Born Jan. 26, 1913; a fine individual, mostly 2 
white; sire, ‘Tidy Abbekerk Prince 4tl o. 894 ane 
Nina Parthenea Changeling No. 168681; A. R. 0. Jt 
2 yr. ojd; 7 days 434.5 miik,. 20.49 Ibs. butter; days 
1891.8 milk, 85.30 butter; 60 days 3446.2 milk, 160.6 
butter. FRED A. BLEWER . OWEGO, N.Y 


born Ma 24 Sire, Kir 


wid” oa No- sn W Woudaengat Fa: nie Ne 
110127. A. R. O. 


is. 40 Ibs. -buwer in 7 days at 9 
years. Price $125, y 
A. W. BROWN & SONS < West Winfield, N. 


INTENDING PURCHASERS 











should investigate our large producing Jerseys; o 
Jarge, smooth, prolific Berkshires; our Mamm 
Bronze Turkeys. Large herds aud flocks from i 
select. HOOD FARM, - - Lowell, Mate 
© and Madison County 
Che de Holstein Pre Are Be st producers Me 
furnish eens young, and nearby Sprirv gery. 
ble prices. HAWLEY-& TRAVIS, now. 
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OBERT WILLIAMS rowed 

rapidly ‘homeward across 

the river which bordered 

his little farm. The man 

was young and strong; the 

oars were old and weak; 
in the middle of a particularly vigor- 
ous stroke there was a sharp crack; 
the right oar parted in the rowlock, 
and the rower was flung heavily back 
against the side of the little boat, 
which, rocking violently under the 
shock, tipped him suddenly into the 
water. Although born and bred on 
the banks of the river, he had, curi- 
ously enough, never learned to swim. 
As he came choking to the surface, 
the half-submerged boat had already 
drifted beyond his reach, Struggling 
and splashing in the water, he man- 
aged to shout lustily for help several 
times, but his lungs soon filled, and 
he lost consciousness. 

His next sensation was of confused 
sounds as of distant voices, accom- 
panied by a horrible throbbing and 
buzzing in his ears. For a few mo- 
ments he remained quiet, unable to 
think connectedly or to act; then, 
with an effort, he opened his eyes. 
Bending over him he saw a young 
man of perhaps thirty years, with 
very curly hair and a long, lean face, 
and who was clad in ragged and drip- 
ping garments. 

“You had a rather close call ‘that 
time,” remarked this -person, pleas- 
antly. 

tobert rose upon his elbow and 
gazed over the river, and then still 
very weak and half-dazed, scarcely 
comprehending what had happened, 
the rescued man dropped back upon 
the sand without replying. 

“You ought not to be lying here,” 
continued the other. “Come, try to 
get up and walk, and I will help you 
to the nearest house.” 

tobert roused all his forces, and, 
with the stranger’s aid, stumbled to 
his feet. 

“I live near By,” he said, in a mere 
echo of his usual hearty tones, “help 
me and I will walk.” 

Slowly at first, leaning heavily upon 
the arm of his new friend, he started 


homeward. The exertion of walking 
soon cleared his brain, bringing a full 
remembrance of his accident, and 
compelling a realization of his debt 
to the man who had risked his own 
life to save him. A man of warm 


heart, yet little practiced in express- 
ing his emotjons, he could only say: 

“You saved my life. I—I thank 
you.” 

“I’m glad you think it’s a favor,” 
rejoined the other, breezily. “In the 
last scrape of this sort in ‘vhich I 
figured, the other party chased me 
with a club, for interfering with his 
funeral arrangements. I judged, from 
your remarks after you hit the water, 
that my help would be more welcome 
this time.” 

“It certainly was,’ returned Robert, 

Since he had regained his wits, he 
had been studying the stranger care- 
fully. The tattered clothes and broken 
shoes seemed to proclaim him a mem- 
ber of that wandering class which is 
the delight of the comic artist and 
the terror of housewives, but neither 
his bearing, voice, nor speech was 
that of the outcast. 

“You don’t talk like a tramp,” said 
Robert, bluntly. 

“Tramp!” echoed the other, indig- 
hantly. Then, with a glance at his 
torn and dripping garments, he broke 


into a laugh. “The joke’s on me, 
Stranger; I certainly look like one. 
Hope you don’t keep a dog! But it’s 


hot really my fault that I’m wearing 


these togs. I'll explain, if you care 
~ have me, when you're rested a 
_ 


Robert had heard marvelous and 
more or less plausible stories from 
tired travelers before, but none of 
the narrators had recommended him- 
self by first saving his life. 

,.. Tramp or no tramp,” he replied, 
you pulled me out of that river, and 
that’s enough for me, You can tell 


your story or keep it, but you'll come. 


home with me and get some dry 
Clothes, and any other help I can 
give you.” . 

“T shall be glad‘of the dry clothes, 
of course. Perhaps you can give me 
Some other aid, though I'l! try not 
to trouble you seriously. I hope you'll 
Suffer no bad effects from your acci- 
dent; you certainly revived well.” 

Funny how a fellow feels when he’s 
come so near drownin’,” remarked 
me farmer, “I’d have sworn I heard 
Zz or three people talkin’, but when 
meet my eyes open, there was only 
‘You came pretty near hearing the 
els’ voices, I guess, What you did 
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Tale ot a Rescue from Drowning and the Extended Hospitality 


It Entailed. An Unexpected Climax 
By Elwood Stanfora 


hear was a few remarks which I 
made as I worked over you; I some- 
times talk to myself in times of ex- 
citement. Your scattered senses 
probably didn’t take in the sounds 
very correctly. 

While thus conversing, they arrived 
at the illiams homestead, and 
Robert’s young wife and sister, seeing 
their dripping condition, came rush- 
ing to meet them, with eager and 
anxious inquiries, In a few rapid 
words the rescued man told the story 
of his mishap. 


“And this,” he concluded, “is the 
man who saved me—Mr—” 
“Percival Lebaron,” supplied the 


other, quickly. 

The newcomer was soon shown to 
the “guest room,” and provided with 
clean, dry garments and toilet requi- 
sites. He quickly made the change 
of clothes, and then surveyed the neat. 
well-kept little room. 

Prospect Looks Good 


“Not so bad,”’ was his mental verdict. 
“Bed’s soft; everything’s slick and 
clean. If the cooking’s as good as 
the rest of the prospect, I think I'll 
try and stay a few days. My’ rations 
“haven't agreed with me lately; I'm 
getting thin. Girl looks interesting, 


too; probably not very wise though. 
Country kind usually aren't.” 

Downstairs, at this moment, Mrs 
Williams was saying, as she helped 
her husband with his toilet: “I'll 
never say another word against 
tramps, never!” 

“He says he’s not a tramp,” re- 
turned her husband. 

“That’s what they all say. Just the 


same, if this one claims to be Em- 
peror of China, or King of the Canni- 
bal Islands, I’m willing to believe 
him.” 

Lebaron 


After finishing his toilet, 



















Robert Overtook and 


Grasped Him Again PL, 
by the Collar re 
ined th f il ) 
rejoined, the | family )\y 


clothes, though rather 
large, a shave, and a ‘y 
vigorous applicafion ta 
of brush and comb u 
had transformed the 
erstwhile tramp into a 
presentable young man. He partook 
with relish of the simple but hearty 
dinner, which was soon served, and 
was extravagant in praise of the cook- 
ing. The simple country people found 
few words to express their gratitude 
for the service he had rendered, but 
their attitude and manners were am- 
ple assurance of their deep feeling. 
The meal being over, the hero en- 
sconced himself in an easy chair on 
the piazza, and announced: 

“T promised Mr Williams that I'd 
tell him how I happened to be parad- 
ing the streets of your beautiful,town 
in the peek-a-boo network in which 
you first saw me. The story may 
sound ‘fishy,’ in fact, it’s straight 
from the river. If you don’t care to 
listen, or if you don’t believe my yarn, 


I'll take my scarecrow’s wardro>e 
wees it gets dry, and hike along 
mn,” 
When all had professed themselves 
eager to hear the tale, he continued: 


“My name, as I_ said before, is 
Lebaron. My home is in San Fran- 
cisco, where I am a member of a 


stock-broking firm—though I’m not 
alv.ays as near broke as I appeared 
today.” 

“I’ve understood ’twas the customers 
that generally went broke,” inter ,o- 
lated Robert. 

The narrator continued, slightly 
embarrassed by this unexpected back- 
fire: “This is my first trip to the 
east; I have just been to Boston on 
business. Not being obliged to hurry 


about returning, I decided to see 
something of the New England coun- 
try. 1 left Boston’ early this 
morning, and, being attracted by 
the beauty of the country as 
seon from the car window. I 


dropped off at your station a few 
hours later. I wandered down the 
road for a distance, and soon came 
upon the river. I was tired and dusty 
from traveling, and it looked so cool 
and inviting that I left the road, and 
strolled down through the woods on 
the bank, looking for a place to trke 
a dip. Soon I found one which suited 
me; the bank was wooded on both 
sides, and the place appeared per- 
fectly deserted, so I hung my clothes 
on a convenient bush, placed my suit- 
case near by, and was soon enjoying 
myself in the water, swimming for a 
long distance up and down the river. 
You can imagine my surprise, when, 
on returning to the bank, I found 


that both clothes and suitcase had 
disappeared. Looking anxiously 
around, I soon discovered, behind a 


the filthy rags in 
which you first beheld me. I also 
found tracks in the sand, lead- 
ing up the river. Some thieving 
tramp had taken the chance to 


screen of bushes, 


make a very profitable ex- 
change.” 

“The wicked rascal!” ex- 
claimed Mrs Williams, 

“Well, there I was, three 


thousand miles from home and 
friends, one minute a fairly 
prosperous broker, the next, lit- 
erally without a rag to my back. 
There was no time to be lost; 
I could not go naked, so I put 
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on the disgusting rags and started in 
pursuit. Presently I found a place 
where someone had scrambled up the 
bank to the road, so I followed suit. 
I walked quite a distance up the road, 
which follows the river, without meet- 
ing anybody. Two red-haired young 
men passed me in an automobile; 
they were in too great a hurry .o stop 
to speak to the poor tramp, whose 
story they would no doubt have 
laughed at.” 

“They must have been the Walton 
brothers,” said Mrs Williams. ‘They 
have a bungalow near here; I under- 
stand they have closed it now and re- 
turned home to New York. 
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“The next person I saw,” resumed 
Lebaron, “was you, Mr Williams, 
struggling and shouting in the river. 
I, of course, rushed in, and succeeded 
in bringing you ashore, in the nick 
of time. What has happened since, 
you know as well as I.” 

“I haven’t any grudge against that 


thief,” observed Robert, “but I'll be 
mighty glad to do anythin’ I can 
towards catchin’ the rascal. You give 


me a description of what you lost and 
I'll ’phone it to the sheriff. I reckon 
it isn’t too late.” 

“What's the use?” 
ron. ‘“He’s probably miles away by 
now, and if he’s got to the railroad, 
he’s beyond reach. As for describing 
the property, I was wearing an or- 
dinary dark blue business suit, and 
there wasan equally ordinary gray one 
in the suitcase, which was unlocked. 
He may have worn either, or a com- 
bination of both. Of course, I haven't 
any idea what he looked like. I 
think we'll let the matter drop. Your 
country sheriff might get me into no 
end of trouble by arresting the young 
man.” 

“But such a loss to you!” cried Mrs 
Williams. “All that must have been 
worth a lot.” 

“Oh, I was mad enough at first. 
But if things had not happened as 
they did, Mr Williams might not have 
been rescued, The consciousness that 
I have been able to save a human 
life more than makes up for the small 
financial loss.” 

“How much did you lose?” inquired 
Mrs Williams. 


Invited to Stay 


“Oh, a mere trifle in money, about 
a hundred dollars, I think. It places 
me in an awkward fix, but probably 
I'll be able to get some job that will 
support me for a few days, till I can 
get some money from my bankers, 
although I’m not used to the kind of 
stock they keep on a New England 
farm.” 

“I rather guess you won't,” spoke 
up Robert warmly. You'll stay right 
here as long as you want to. We're 
not very luxurious, but we'll make 
you as comfortable as we can. and 
feed you the best we've got. It’s the 
least we can do; I wish it was 
more.” 

“That’s very good of you, and I 
certainly shan’t complain of anything 


returned Leba- 


you offer. I'll not trouble you long, 
as I must get back to business as 
soon as possible. If you'll lend me 
writing materials I'll get busy anti 
write my bankers.” 

Lebaron was supplied with the de- 
sired articles, and Robert, under the 


earnest entreaties of his wife, excused 
himself to lie down and rest. 
“I ain’t got time,” he complained, 


“but I do feel considerable shook up, 
so maybe I'd better take a little nap.” 

His letter finished, Lebaron begged 
the privilege of accompanying Miss 
Lucy Williams, whom ‘he observed 
starting for the postoiffice. He found 
her rather shy, but on the whole her 
manners and evident good breeding 
were a revelation to the man who had 
looked on all country folk as illiterate 


and awkward, 

On returning, Lucy was obliged to 
help about the house, so Lebaron, 
after vainly seeking amusement in the 
county paper, undertook to explore 
the farm. He found, to his disap- 
pointment, that early apples were not 
yet ripe, but spent some time in a 
bed of late strawberries, and finally 
joined his host, whose “little nap” had 
not been very successful, and whom 
he found hoeing out the weeds which 


the cultivator had left in the corn 
hills. 

“Nice farm you have here, Mr Wil- 
liams.”’ 

“So-so.” 


“The pioneers who came back here 
to carve a home out of the wilderness 
must have had hard work.” 

The farmer straightened himself, 
glanced at the many boulders rising 
among the bright green of the grow; 
ing corn, and at the apparently end- 
less lines of gray stone wall which 
divided the landscape in every diree- 
tion. “’Twan’t carved; ‘twas quar- 
ried,” he replied. 

But before he could speak again 
the supper bell was heard from the 
house, and both were glad to return. 

The next day passed uneventfully, 
and the guest divided his time be- 
tween a rather unsuccessful fishing 
trip and a mild flirtation with Lucey. 
On the morning of the thi@ day of 
his stay, his host was called away on 
business; at noon he returned, jubi- 
lant. 


“T’ve sold the woodlot,” he pro- 


claimed. ‘“‘Matthews has offered five 
Pile [To Page 421.} * So 
i a? soil : » 
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- gomething else.” 


she scolds. 




















Getting On 
MRS ANNA C, AYER 


“I used to know a certain man who 
wanted to be grea 
And ev'ry day he sat him down and 
os grumbled at his fate 
“I've never had a chance, St he whined; 
I guess he never will, 
The reason why he can’t get on is that 
x he’s sitting still. 


We 9 nagar eh telescope to peer into 
x his min 
And gee the grand ideas he has to bene- 
fit mankind, 


| We haven't san ‘glasses to reveal his 


noble heart, 
Im short we cannot know his worth till 
he has played his part. 


Wow don’t sit down and sigh, young 
man, because you are not heard, 
_ For ne, * ond going to listen when you 
not say a wor 
But it’ 704 have a ecient’ idea, why just 
: get up and shout, 
And someone’s bound to hear you if 
you only will speak out. 


And if you fail then do not think the 
world is down on you, 

But just look ‘round and try to find the 
next best thing to do. 

‘You'll soon be getting somewhere, if 
you're working with a will, 

But the other fellow’ll beat you, if you 
keep a-standing still. 


4 


The Nagging Habit 


$ IS true of everything else, 
A there are those who are seem- 

ingly born with the pernicious 
habit and those you gradually acquire 
it, That it is one of the most undesir- 
able and unlovable traits in a human 
being is also true. 
' . This summer there appeare d in the 
reading columns of some of the 
papers, an account of the divorce pro- 
ceedings of a farmer in the middle 
west. In the complaint for divorce 
pwhich he filed he alleged that some 
‘time ago when the nagging of his 
wife became unbearable, he made her 





Find ae @ proposition, that for every day 


which she did not nag him he would 
give her an acre of ground. [Fy that 
Means he said he won seventy-five 
days of peace, but at the end of that 
‘period of time he was “land .broke” 

da his wife resumed her naggi'g. 
Row being out of land with which to 
he resorted to the courts. 
This is, to be sure, an extreme case, 
but the occasions are without num- 
ber whenemen have yielded against 
better judgment to their 
Wives after a prolonged session of 
nagging. 

It seéms to have been 
-method of obtaining her way since 
the beginning of history, and in all 
‘ages the husbands. and children of 


uy peace, 


woman’s 


these women have resented it, In the 
early colonial days the “ducking 
‘stool’ was in-common use for the 


punishment of scolding wives. History 
doesn’t relate whether the cold water 
punishment was efllicacious or not in 
obtaining the desired result. It prob- 
ably wasn’t or public opinion would 
have kept it in force. 

If there were availabie statistics on 
the subject I think it would be found 
that more men have been driven to 
a@rink and more children have left 
their home as soon as possible from 
this cause than from any other, There 
is a vast difference between scolding 
and reproof. All the children I have 
ever known have needed reproof, and 
undoubtedly there are many husbands 
that need admonishments. The child 
understands far better than mother 
means what she says when it is stated 
in a few words than in many. You 

ll hear the child of the nagging va- 

ety say: “Oh, mother nags anyhow. 
She may as well scold about this as 
A scolding woman 
has precious little influence over those 
If you have not sufiicient 
self-control to keep your own temper, 
you cannot expect to control your 
children. Nothing makes for such an 
unhappy home atmosphere as some- 
' one in it who. possesses the unfortu- 
‘nate habit of eternally nagging at the 
‘other members. 

Many men you may be sure will 
Bympathize with .the long-suffering 


_ Husband who was burying his wife. 


e had been an accomplished and 
watatent nagger for many years. In 
“ton through the gateway the cof- 
been thrust in some way 
ains' Eat cne of_the posts. Almost im- 
di te. to the astonishment of the 
: a@ muffled scream was 
* -The cover was hastily un- 
ead dat ge She was taken home and 
three years and then she 

At this funeral as the 
being lowered from the 


and.lo! the woman was not 


WOE agi si erereee 


hearse, the husband whispered to the 

bearers very solemniy: “Boys, do be 

careful this time and mind the posts,” 
THE HOUSEHOLD EDITOR. 


New Fancy Work 


A very good-looking library set is 
No 1326, consisting of a runner. and 
pillow. They are stenciled in crim- 
son or blue. green and brown, on 
natural colored crash. The_ pillow 
measures eighteen by twenty-four 
inches, and the runner eighteen by 
fifty inches. The runner comes with 
the ends hemmed about two -inches 
wide or finished with a heavy art 
fringe just matching the color of the 
crash. The ends of the pillow mzey 
be finished in a similar way if déd- 
sired. -The design is very pretty, and 
is neatly stenciled, but if outlined in 
black is much handsomer. Pillow 
and scarf ordered at the same time, 
and including cotton and fringe for 
both, costs $1. Scarf alone, in- 
cluding cotton and fringed ends, 6) 
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will do wonders to keep down ordors 
and common soil will do the rest. If 
children are to be tanght the all im- 
portant lessons of good health and 
sanitation it is well to begin on the 
school ground. Then with frequent 
scrubbings by the school janitor the 
place will be clean and wholesome. 


Even a woman working single 
handed can accomplished much in 
this line. It may look like a big task, 


but constant agitation will do wonders, 
It has been’ done again and again by 
@ single woman or a group of women, 
so let no country mother despair. The 
agitation must continue until every 
school toilet is made as cleanly ana 
free from danger as the home closet, 
and that-is not too much to expect 
of any country community. 


The New Neighbors 
MARIA - WENTWORTH 
Almost every 





community receives 
some new people in the fall and win- 
ter, and often these strangers in a 
Strange land pass a very lonely and 
discouraging time during the cold days 





No 1326—Stenciled 
cents, Pillow top and back ordered 
separately, with cotton and fringe, 50 
cents, Price of either article is 5 
cents less, without the fringe. 

Slip-on Nightgown 
This very dainty French nightgown 
comes stamped on three and one- 


quarter yards of fine white longcloth. 
It has kimono sleeves, which are to 
be tied with ribbon bows halfway up. 
The design may be worked either all 
solid or eyelets, with just the bow- 
knots solid. The neck and edge of the 
sleeves are buttonholed and eyelets 
are made for the ribbon. Stamped 
material and cotton $1. 





The Country School Toilet 


HILDA RICHMOND 


In some communities the: members 
of country clubs dre taking up the 
subject of country school toiléts, while 
in others the mothers are working 
without organization to bring about 
a better state of affairs both from 
the standpoint of health and morals, 
The old time double toilet is doomed 
in many districts, and rightly so, for 
it is a menace to all that is best in 
school life. I inspected one such 
toilet a year or two ago in a pretty 
country schoolyard and found large 
holes cut in the thin pine partition as 
well as great pieces whittled out of 
both doors. It was unfit for animals 
on account of the filth, much less, re- 
fined little, girls and boys. 

A sufficiently large toilet should be 
erected for the girls and a similar one 
for the boys and they should. nét be 
close together. However, both should 
be in full sight of the schoolhouse 
windows and the teacher or a monitor 
should be in charge of them during 
play hours. It is easy for a teacher 
to “keep tab” on the school while in 
session, and not allow more ftthan 
one pupil out at a time and that for 
a limited period, but during recess it 
is a little harder to manage. In some 
schools the very small pupils are dis- 
missed for recess.a few minutes eare- 
lier than the others with instructions 
to be out on the play ground when the 
older ones are dismissed and this is a 
good plan. - 

The toilets should’ be comfortable 
even in cold weather and for this rea- 
son should be plastered or sealed. 
They should have a good walk extend- 
ing to them from the schoolhouse and 
@ secure door with an easy latch that 
small fingers tan operate. There 
should be plenty of toilet paper—a 
last consideration in some schools— 
and light and ventilation must not be 
neglected. More than that there 
should be a thorough and complete 
cleaning quite often unless earth is 
used daily. Lime thrown into the 
closet at the beginning of. the. term 
and often while school is in session 
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Pillow and Scarf 


that keep them from farm activity 
and also from going out very much. 
The people who have lived there all 
their lives, nice, kindly people, too, 
hesitate’to call until they have found 
out something definite about their new 
neighbors, and week after week slips 
away without a call from anybody in 
many such instances, A week is such 
a short period for the woman busy 
with household duties, visits from 
friends, trips to town and church ac- 
tivities, but it is a very long time to 
a lonely, homesick woman who does 
not know a soul outside her family. 
The men get acquainted in town and 
on the road with thetr fellow beings, 
and the children have school to give 
them a touch of social life, but the 
mistress of the farmhouse, particu- 
larly if there is a tiny baby in the 
home, must depend largely upon her- 
self for company that first season. 

It is very hard for a busy, active 
woman to imagine herself in such a 
state unless she once passed through 
such an experience, and even then it 
is easy to forget how lonely a lone 
woman is in a strange community. 
Of course, she can go to town and to 
church and there meet some people, 
usually she longs for a near neighbor 
to whom she can confide her difficul- 
ties and her loneliness and receive 
comfort and help. One young matron 
lived a whole year in a country ccm- 
munity, eating out her heart with 
loneliness, while the neighbors forgot 
all about her. Several small children 
kept her away from ‘church and 
town, and she was utterly discouraged 
with her new home. The people were 
kindly, busy folks, but she never could 
be persuaded of that fact. At the 
end of the year she persuaded her 
husband to give up a good chance 
and move away simply because she 
could uot endure the loneliness. When 
the story came to the ears of the 
women all about her they were 
shocked at their carelessness, and then 
and there determined to do better 


































Sometimes, it is true, people moy. 
into the community who are not ps. 
sirable neighbors, but it is possibie 
to drop them if they prove unw orthy 
of neighborly attentions. It doesn’t 
pay to hold aloof for weeks to find 
out about the character, conduct, 
financial standing and social value of 
the newcomers. They may be in dire 
need of such help as their neighbors 
can give freely, and yet be afraid ty 
ask tor favors from them. A good, 
motherly woman who was a trifle 
careless about. calling on new People 
had her lesson when the timid young 
mother in’ the new family felt that 
she could not trouble the neighbors 
for help. until .they.called upon her 
and her baby died. Of course, no one 
could say that the child’s life might 
have been spared if some skilled 
mother had been there, * but it was 
certain that poor, inexperienced young 
wife did not do the right thing befor, 
the doctor arrived and .the child could 
not be saved, One cannot run to wel- 
come every stranger who appears in 
the community, but it is possible to 
be kind and courteous and to assure 
one and all that in times of need they 
have neighbors who can be depended 
upon for aid. Some day the tables 
may be turned and you may be the 





stranger in the strange land, and if 
you are you will appreciate the kind- 
ness of a wise and friendly neighbor 
Dependable Recipes 

RABBIT SOUFFLE—Scrape meat off 
two rabbits and put through meat 
grinder. Add two slices of bread 
soaked in milk, two eggs, yolks and 
whites beaten separately, generous 


lump of butter, salt to taste. Mix in- 
gredients well. Butter a double boiler 
well, and boil the mixture from one 
hour to one and one-half hours, Put 
the rabbit bones on the stove with 
cold water and an onion, and when 
souffle is done, make .gravy with but- 
ter, flour, stock obtained from the 
bones, and yolks of two eggs. 


MINCE .MEAT—Three bowls of cooked 
beef chopped or ground. with a food 
chopper. (A common soup bow! is 
used for measuring.) Five bowls of 


sliced apples, one bowl of cane mo- 
lasses, one bowl vinegar, one bow! of 
cider, one tablespoon butter, five bowls 
sugar, two pounds raisins, one table- 
spoon cinnamon, one teaspoon nut 
meg, one of cloves, one tablespoon 
salt, one teaspoon black pepper, juice 
of three lemons, Put all together ex- 
cepting meat and spice. Boil until 
raisins are tender, then add meat and 


spice, Do not boil it after adding meat 
and spice.—[Mrs Padertscher. 
YEAST AND BREAD—At noon take 
four medium sized potatoes, boil and 
mash, add one big spoonful of salt, 
two of sugar, four of flour. Stir well 
together, and add slowly one quart of 
Fot potato water, When all are well 
mixed add one more quart of cold 
water to make mixture lukewarm. 
Then add two yeast cakes which have 
been softened in one-half cup luke- 
warm water. Thoroughly pulverz 
cakes, Set in a warm place to rise. 
In the morning take one quart of 
yeast (bring it up the night before! 
Add one-half teaspoon of soda and 
flour, This will take about nine cups 
of flour, After stirring im four cups 
of flour add two big spoons of un- 
melted lard, stir in four more cups of 
flour and put in the mixing board 
knead 20 minutes, using the ninth 
cup of flour, or enough so it will not 
stick to the board, Let rise in a bis 
loaf in a moderately warm place. Put 
into tins with little kneading. I turn 


on board and cut in four pieces and 
put into shape with the fingers, For 
rolis take one loaf cut into ten pieces, 
flatten a little, place a piece of butter 
and fold over. Let rise.—[Mar) 
Tenny. 
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Book of 400 Stoves 
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toves and Furnaces. 
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DONT PAY TWO PRICE 
eee Save 88.00 to $22.00 on 
Hoosier Ranges 
and Heaters 
Why not buy the Best when you can 
bay them at such low unheard-of 












single stove to buy your 
winter's fuel, Thirty days 











TRAINED GANARIES 


The Most Wonderful Imitators in the World! 
GOLDEN OPERA SINGERS (name copyrighted). Trained 
fo Germany to sin: the most beautifal melody. E EN MORE 
WONDE RFUL THAN THE ——— MACHINE! They 
cont little more than an ordinary canary—give ten times the 
pleasure. A constant delight for the whole family. Sold on 


TWO WEEKS’ FREE TRIAL 


—_— oney back without question if bon — 
book that tells w t they band 
traleed and how we ship them all over rs ane 4 Write teday 
Cagley & Mullen Ce, 1783 Mork %, Philadelphia 
(The Largest Bird Store in the World.) 
Gesrentead Talking Parrots as low as $5.00 





QUAINT, ATTRACTIVE XMAS CARDS AND LETTERS 


delightful rhymes. Liberal assortment 25 cents. 
B0X 22, 1405 GIRARD ST., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Latest Fashion Book 


2 CENTS POSTPAID 
EVERY WOMAN HER OWN DRESSMAMBAR 
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Very Latest Fashion Book Only 2 Cents 


READ THIS VERY SPECIAL OFFER 


OR the benefit of readers of Orange Judd 
Weeklies who use patterns, we publish four 
times a year the well-known fashion book, 
oa WOMAN HER OWN DRESS. 


oon Spring Fashion Number is ready Febru- 


The Summer Fashion Number is ready May 1 
The Fall Fashion Number is ready August 1. 
Say Winter Fashion Number is ready No- 
mbe 
pbk is 5 cents a copy or 20 cents a year. 
“EVERY WOMAN HER OWN DRESS- 
MAKER” tells how to make Coats, Waists, 
8, Costumes, Aprons, Dressing Sacques, 
Underwear, Baby Clothes, Clothes for Boys and 
»etc.,etc. Fvery woman who uses patterns 
Or does sewing at home should buy “EVERY 
WOMAN HER OWN DRESSMAKER?” four 
@ year. Besides telling how to make 
clothes it illustrates and describes hundreds of 
the poves styles for Ladies, Misses and 
ren. 





OUR SPECIAL OFFER :—If you order any 
shown in this or any other issue of 
ees Judd Weeklies, we will send you the 
very latest issue of “EVERY WOMAN HER 
OWN DRESSMAKER” for 2c. Just send 
Your address and-2c to 


Orange Judd Pattern Department 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

















the handshake. 





MRS Ww, W. SYMMES 

._ My little daughter wears bloomers 
instead of ‘petticoats beneath her 
dresses, I have learned to have most 
of her dresses for a season of one pre- 
vailing color, as, blue, and then she 
can wear any pair of the bloomers 
with any dress, if needful. For best. 
she wears the regular drawers ana 
petticoats. 

Did you ever, when running elastic 
into the legs of rompers, or a pucker- 
ing string into a band, do it by pin- 
ning a safetypin to the end of the 
elastic or the string, and using that 
as a tape-needle? It is a great con- 
venience. 


You know the blessings of crinkly 


seersucker for the older children. 
Why not make the baby's first short 
dresses for home year, of the plain 
white, in a simple pattern? Think of 
the ironing saved! 

The men folk of my family prefer 


roller towels made of mealbags to 
those made of common toweling. for 
use when doing dirty work, and they 
last three times as long. 

I have learned not to buy 
for afternoon dresses which one can 
see through, as it necessitates dain- 
tier underwear, and more washing 
and ironing. Pretty ginghams and 
linens are just as nice, and you can 
wear colored skirts beneath, and your 
plain corset covers, 

For common use about the house, 
I hem salt bags for handkerchiefs, 
The children are prone to borrow and 
never return them, also to use these 
articles for all sorts of purposes for 
which “hankies” were never intended, 
but salt bags are inexpensive, durable 
and plenty. 

A bottle of glycerin and bay rum, 
equal -parts, is a cheap and excellent 
preventive of sore and chapped hands. 
After digging potatoes it is very prp- 
ular with the good man of the house, 
who says it relieves the dry,_unpleas- 
ant feeling caused by handling the 
potatoes, . 

Some time ago two of the loops 
used to button my husband's fur coat 
gave out, and we could get no more at 
the store. I stitched a piece of shoe- 
string together, made a loop, and 
sewed it onto the coat. It served just 
as well as boughten ones, 

The skirts of old wrappers, even 
when too worn to make into aprons, 
can be made into good stove cloths, 
being made double and having a loop 
sewed to the end, It makes little dif- 
ference if these do get stained with 
pie juice, or burned, and they will last 
a good while. 

Té you are fond of salted peanuts, 
see .f you can buy the unroasted, 
shelled nuts at your grocer’s. Yor a 
small sum you can get three times as 
many as you would buy ready pre- 
pared, and then you can salt them 
yourselves, Roast them in the oven. 
and just before they are done, add 
butter, and salt them. 


The Infiuence of Written Thoughts 


IIELEN M. RICHARDSON 


We influence the lives of others, not 
only by our deeds and words, but by 
the subtle thoughts the pen conveys 
to friends whom distance separates. 
Who of us cannot remember letters 
that have turned the sunshine of our 
otherwise happy days into shadow, if 
not depressing gloom, by a few words, 
idly ‘traced, it may be, but con- 
veying to the reader’s mind a sugges- 
tion of life’s strenuous struggle, rath- 
er than of its splendid victory? 

We all have times of discourage- 
ment, moments, indeed, when we are 
tempted to pause and question the 
meaning of the _ vicissitudes with 
which even the happiest lives are 
often of necessity forced to wrestle, 
end conquer, or be conquered there- 
by. But why compel other lives to 
share our waterloos of defeat by a 
pen-and-ink rehearsal of them? 

I received such a letter not long 
since, one which for a time so over- 
whelmed me with its pathos that the 
subtle bond of sympathy wrung from 
me the exclamation: “Why need this 
to have been brought to my notice 
just at a time when I had scaooled 
myself to a cheerful endurance of my 
own none too easy burden of unrest 
and discouragement?” This. .etter 
might almost have been called a diary 
of woes to which the writer had dedi- 
cated a lifelong allegiance. 

I confess that the brightness of my 
mental vision was for the time being 
obscured by this letter that had pre- 
sumably been written in a spirit of 
friendliness and good comradeship. 
And is not this true concerning the 
atmosphere into which we are intro- 
duced by many of these epistolary 
confidences? If words of heartbreak 
and failure can so dishearten, what 
might not be the effect of an opposite 
attitude? Someone has wisely said: 
“Every hill has its valley,’”’ yet a mes- 
sage from the hills is ever the most 
inspiring. One’s life history is not al- 
ways pleasant reading to an outsider, 

A létter should convey -to the. re- 
cipient the same touch of breeziness 
that the cheery good-morning gives 
when friends meet each other upon 
the street and bury the heartache in 


material 
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have another correspondent who 
is a decided contrast to the one just 
referred to, one whose letters are so 
full of cheery optimism that just the 
sight of her handwriting upon the ne- 
velope is like a ray of sunshine, sug- 
gesting, as it is sure to do, the fund of 
entertainment and cheer that the re- 
moval of that envelope will open up 
to me. And yet this friend has tasted 
life’s bitterness as few have done, and 
but for her indomitable courage she 
would today be a confirmed invalid. 

It is true that we do not always 
realize at the time of writing the in- 
fluence_our letters are bound in one 
way or another to exert. Heart-to- 
heart talks on paper may be as up- 
lifting as an anthem, or as depressing 
as a dirge, according to the mental 
attitude of the person whose fingers 
guide the pen. It is just as easy to 
relate some amusing incident of the 
daily routine as it is to depict a griev- 
ance or a sorrow that often should 
be sacred to one heart alone. 

The ideal letter writer is one who 
relates the joy, withholding the sor- 
row, and who keéps self as much as it 
is possible in the Subjective, in so far 
as it might serve to cast a shadow 
over the written message. 





Ash Chute for the Range—Much 
time, dirt and annoyance could be 
saved in évery kitchen if an ash chute 
could be provided for the cooking 
stove. The tank shown holds three 
months’ accumulation of ashes, and 
could be fitted to almost any range by 
some competent person, This could 
be used in any locality where a cellar 
is possible. Py the mere drawing of a 

































































Cleanly Disposal of Ashes 
slide, the ashes are emptied, Think of 


it! No dirt! No bending of backs to 
jerk out the warped ash pan! No 
danger of forgetting the dirty job so 
the life of the grate isin danger! The 
cost of the can and pipes, and all con- 
nections need not be more than $10. 








Bedbugs Carry Germs—All kinds of 
bedbugs are infested with little ani- 
mals called protozoa. These ani- 
malcules may be the germs of malaria, 


or typhoid, or tuberculosis,’ etc. 
When the bedbug bites you’ these 
animalcules quit the bug and pass 
into your blood. If your vitality is 
low, or your blood not vigorous 


enough to overcome these germs, they 
multiply enormously and bring on the 





disease. Or if the bedbug itself is 
free from germs, when it sucks up 
blood from a person afflicted with 
malaria the bug becomes infested 
with the malaria germs, which pass 
from it into the next person bitten. 


In the same way the cattle tick causes 
Texas fever in cattle. Just so fleas 
that have bitten rats infected with 
bubonic plague transmit that awful 
disease to human beings the fleas bite. 






Rugs Carpets. aT rtains 
An = Furniture.Blankets 


| Direct from the Mill. 
i feversible, all-wool 


Regal R 6 
$3.50; Bresesiio a oxi2, 
ceptional value, $3.75; 5: 
Brussels 
aE Ionics Ott Sa 
aaa « " ALA Ww it 
a ry pe ‘and 
Furniture at -rock 
Send pe new gatalogve, al- 
wu goods colors— 
It's free 
UNITED MILLS MFB. CO. 
2478-88 Jasper St, Phila. 


33% St8Si"3-We Pay Freight 


Save *5 to *23 


Factory Prices—Freight Paid—One Year's Trial 
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o Gold Coin 
Stoves and Ranges 


Buy direct from factory 
and get a betterstove for 
less money. Freight pre- 


paid—stovecomes all pol- 

. se It one yrar—it 

you aren't satisfied we refued your money, 
Write for C and Prices. Big Free 
Catalog shows why iu: proved features of Gold Cola 

Stoves make them fuel-savers and spleodid hakers 
—why they have given satisfaction for 68 years 


Gold Coin Stove Co.j 10akSt.,Troy,N.Y. 








WE WANT YOU FOR ANEW CUSTOMER 
AND WE WILL TREAT YOU RIGHT. 


To get our line of ties 
introduced among new 
friends, we are offering 
three heavy silk ties 
cut in the season's new- 
est shape, such as are 
being sold in the best 
New York shops, 
AND 

a stick-pin and cuff- 
link set, 14k. gold-plat- 
ed. with Genuine Ital- 
ian Cameo settings, 

For $1.00 (Value $4.00) 
Send $1.00 and 10 cents 
extra for postage and state colors of ties desired. 

We guarantee you satisfaction. 


C. 0. Sprake & Company, 89 W. 103 St., New York. 
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on S mas or candies, Brighter 
electricity and costs oaly two 
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410 East 


Sth &t., Canton, O. 











Do Some 


Workin Brass 
for Christmas 











Everybody admires artistic and useful 
gifts at Christmas, and here is an oppor- 
tunity to make some pretty articles cheap- 
ly. Stamped brass work is sim le and 
even children become expert. We are 
cleaning up our sample pieces of brass at 
cost, each and every piece is in first-class 
condition. We have in the assortment 
candle shades, photo trames, ink stands, 
lanterns, jardinieres, lamp shades, fern 
dishes, hatpin trays, desk and blotter sets. 
We cannot give you any choice; each pack 
assorted and contains an outfit (awl, mallet 
emoothing stick and brads). A package 50c 
of brass and an outfit costs complete 

Regular price would be from $1.00 to $1.50. 
Send early, as our supply is limited. 


PEERLESS MERCHANDISE CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 




















Club Members during this month. 
before you make the first payment as 


in advance. For particulars of price, © 
terms and joining the Club, sign , 


and mail at once. D6. it now. 


arren, 





OUR WAY TO ADVERTISE 


Join Haggerty-Cook Company Piano Club 


To more thoroughly advertise our pianos, we shall place 200 pianos with 
Thirty Days’ Free Trial in your own home 


such as saving one-half, easy payments, two years'music lessons, ten-year guarantee, 
additional credit on payments MAAE ye me ee ee en ee ee eS ee 
HAGGERTY-COOK CO., 


ress Gentlemen: 
your name, and add = Coupon ‘ Club. Membership, price and terms, also Catalogue, with 


g Om any pbligation on my patt whatever, 


HAGGERTY-COOK CO., Inc. ; Name’... 
Manofacturers - Distributors. 


ee P| Re ae 








a Club Member. Many advantages 








Dept. 12 






Warren, Pa. Date. - 
Please mail me ‘(eee tulwparticalars aboa 
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The Forsaken Dugout 
CATHA WELLS 


DUGOUT was a poor sort of home 

for a bride, even out in this raw, 

western country where the best 
~ of houses were nothing to boast of. 

_ Plain, crude looking, frame structures, 

hey were for the most part, brazen in 

their newness and cheap paint, but 
houses at least; while a dugout was 
an excuse, 

“T never dreamed, darling,” Ross 

+ had said, “till that prairie fire last fall 

~~ that i wouldn’t have a cozy little shack 

a by now, something worthy of you.’ 

"bs “T know, dear,” and the girl snuggled 

close against his broad shoulder, “but 

_ if the Lord sends his fire and hail we 

_ must not complain.” 

' The man straightened up. “Bless 

- your heart, we won't. If you will take 

Mme as | am—dugout and all—tl'il 

promise you a house with our first 

"good year.” 
$o Ross and his little golden-haired 

oi “bride turned their, backs on the town 

- =. with its shiny, frame houses, and 

'* drove straight toward the setting sun 
-* until at the end of two days they came 

to Ross’ claim. It was a barren, deso- 

"= late home—Ross had not underrated 

_ it. Out on the monotonous, sandy prai- 
ries, the barbed wire corrals, the mad- 
dy whirling windmill, the drinking 
tanks brimming full of water, all 
looked like playthings—small and triv- 

Over beyond the corral was a 

' mound of earth—a mole hill—with a 
long, black stovepipe running from 
its summit, 

“Our house!” said Ross, but when 
he swung her free of the wagon 
wheels Maggie went in under the low, 
crooked door of ‘he dugout with a 
light heart. 

As Ross said, when Fortune saw 
that Maggie smiled on him she her- 
self grew kind, and he prospered with 
the seasons. Three years later and 
the plains for ten miles around were 
dotted with his cattle, half a dozen 

“windmills worked his mill and his al- 
falfa fields spread far, It was a warm 
day and Maggie had carried her sew- 
ing out in the shade of the dugout 
where Ross that first year had built 

sher a table and bench, “so you needn't 

, stay indoors so much, * he had ex- 

es. ained, She was pale ‘and tired look- 

Pos ing and her eyes wandered listlessly 
Over the sandy landscape. Ross 
stretched himself at her feet. 

_ “Just listen to that windmill—it 
‘needs oiling,” he ciosed his * eyes 
drowsily, ‘‘but it’s too hot to work.” 

“Ross,” Maggie looked at him plead- 
ingly, “aren’t you ready yet to build 
Mme a house?” 

‘Skies above!” He sat up with a 

“What’s the matter with the 










































































Sy gers “It’s not a house, dear.” 
*- _. “It answered for one once.” 

“Yes—once—”" her voice was deep 

with tenderness, 

“Well, ain’t it the same it was three 
~ years ago? Can’t it satisfy you?” 
“Shig “No, it can’t.” The little woman 

gathered her sewing under her arm 
: and faced him. “No, it can’t,” she 

Fepeated, “I'd despise myself if it 
could. I camé to your dugout gladly— 
it was the best you could give me. 
_ Knowing that—your love made it a 
px welace. Now, I despise it, Ross.” Her 
es blazed. “I’m going away—lI’m 

i ing back: to town before I despise 
_ -~ you for letting me live in it.” 

“ went swiftly in under the 

crooked door and Ross stared after 
her thoughtfully. To be sure she did 
_@eserve a house—he had know it 
- every time the subject had.been men- 
«tioned this last year. He had prom- 
-iged her one when they prospered. 
Now was the time. He would send 
' for lumber at once—by winter they 
could be in a good,.sound house. That 
would be great. They might have 
children some day—he youldn’t like 
te have his son born in a dugout. 
Pat re wreile musing thus he heard Maggie 
ging a little love ballad and he went 
y sca to oil the squeaking wind- 






















““T guess,” said Ross that night at 
Supper, reaching for his third helping, 
“I’ve got the best little cook in the 
whole state of Texas.” And later the 
_ two strolled out into the clear, soft 
moonlight, arm in arm, forgiving and 
ven. 
e€ next morning Ross was off early 
to fix a distant fence, and when he 
came home that night tired and hun- 
gry, he stared with dull eyes at the 
empty dugout—everything in order— 
en. supper set on the table “for just 


e.”" 

His heart throbbed with pain—she 
id said she would go away—to keep 
from hating him. ‘He clutched at a 
on the table. 

Dearest,” he read, “it’s all I can 
don’t follow me. The Gillans came | 




























If I want you I'll 
Don't come yet. I’m tirea 
ing. pereiye your Maggie.” 

d it 









and fell his length on the hard, bare 
floor. 

After awhile he went back to work. 
To fill the interminable days he start- 
ed the house. “Even if she never 
comes back the ranch needs a house,” 
he mused sadly. He cleared the ground 
they had agreed upon and laid out his 
foundation. Only a small house, she 
had always said. Of course, only two 
people needed a small house, 

“If we'd only had children,” and the 
big man would fall day dreaming—‘a 
little baby now would have contented 
Maggie—poor little girl out here alone 
—so tired of—everything.” 

As the walls of the house grew Ross 
would scan them sadly—empty, empty! 
The freighters hauled his lumber—t\sec 
didn’t go to town. He couldn’t go 





and not, see she didri‘t 
want him—she was tired of—every- 
thing, Resentment toward her burnea 


within him sometimes, and sometimes 
it was just a wild passion for the sight 
of her, the touch of her; but always 
he worked with the strength of three 
until at length his house was finished. 
Then the empty walls mocked him and 
strong man that he was, he knelt down 
at the empty bed and wept with the 
abandonment of a little child. And 
with the weariness of a little child, he 
at last fell asleep. 
Maggie Dying 

Past midnight he was aroused by a 
loud pounding at the door, A message 
had come from his wife—she wanted 
him—she was ill, dying they feared. 
The messenger had left word at each 
ranch he passed to have a fresh horse 
ready for Ross—there would be no 
delay in his hundred-mile ride. A 
picket horse was saddled, Ross mount- 
ed, dug his spurs deep and with one 


bound was swallowed up in the dark- 
ness. 
On he rode, stopping only when men 


artes his way with fresh mounts, and 
leaving his spent horse reeking with 
Sweat. Sometimes he would cling to 
his saddle bow to keep from swaying 
beneath the flying hoofs of the horse— 
again he would give up with forlorn 
moan, for after all, Maggie was dead! 
His lips grew dry and hard and his 
breath came in short, unsteady gasps 
—then the spires of the town blurred 
the horizon. 

It was a gaunt, wan man _ that 
stumbled from, his horse at twilight 
and crept, shivering up to a little 
peace-wrapped house, He staggered 
like a blind man—clutching at a bush 
now and then to keep from falling. He 
meant to steal up close to the window 
—he knew the room—and speak her 
name, If she were still alive she would 
hear and answer him—if not—Good 
God! he was slipping again. He 
reached for the corner of the house. 
He tried to open his mouth, but it 
stuck—something rose and filled his 
throat. He was. slipping—slipping— 
somehow—somewhere—and Maggie— 
his little Maggie, would never know. 
He pulled his fainting self up against 
the windaw blind and uttered in one 
piercing whisper—‘‘Maggie!” 

Quick the “Yes, dear, 
yes.”’ 

His weakness fell from him like a 
worn-out coat, and pushing open the 
door of the ilttle white house, he 
went straight to the bed where his 
wife lay—white and thin, but with 
the love-light in her eyes he knew 
so well, 

Down by the bed he went, his arms 
about her trembling body,- his head 
buried on her breast. “Maggie,” he 
gulped, “I’ve built you a house.” 

In answer came the sharp, insistent 
ery of a young child. 

Ross started up. “What is that?” 

With a low laugh, Maggie turned 
the cover back and Ross saw at her 
side a little, red-faced. baby. 

“That dear,” her eyes met his proud- 
ly, “is your son.” 





is worth doing at all, is 
—{Lord Chesterfield. 





Whatever 
worth doing well. 





A dainty guest tewe) makes 
acceptable gift, and already it rps 
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SOLIDI DOPDITSw + 
No 1848 Towel 
to plan for Christmas, especially jr 


any embroidery is to be done. The 
three designs are all quite simple but 





















bay J hat (Cad “Cr 
a Bt AB AG 5. 
No 1851 Towel 


are very pretty worked up. No 1S4s is is 
for solid, punched work and out! 

stitch; No 1851 for solid embroide: ry, 
the leaves being Meg in halves 
and eyelet; and No 1764 is for solig 











No 1764 Towel 


and eyelet or all solid. All three come 
stamped on good quality linen hucka 
buck, measuring fourteen by twe: nty- 
two inches, and including cotton cosi 
50 cents each. 





If you would do something worth 


while, first realize that you must be 
something. You must be able to 
think, plan and create, not a mere 
echo pf what someone else has done. 


(Lloyd. 
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Victor-Victrola IV, $15 
Oak 
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Victor-Victrola. 
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winter Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


h Co., M 1, Canadian Distributors 





Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles—jthe combination. 
no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone, 


$15 $25 $40 $50 
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Victor-Victrola VIII, $40 


Mehogany or oak 


Victrola in 
your home this Christmas? 


You can search the whole world over and 
not find another gift that will bring so much 


pleasure to every member of the family. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the 
7, world will gladly play any music you wish 
_ to hear and demonstrate to you the won- 
Write to us for 
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be in PERFE 
FRANK LESLIE STEERS, 





3496 BROARWAT, 


Get Your Victrola Now From a Victrola 

On receipt of iy I will send you any above. advertised Victrola EXPRESS PREPAID and will Ss ARANTEE it to 
CONDITION. Your money back if not satisfied. Send for FREE BOOKLET ‘‘Songs of Other Days: | 

Retail Distributor of Victor Vietrolas and Victor Records 


NEW YORK CITY, 


Specialist 
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__ [From Page 417.) 
hundred dollars for it, and I'm going 
to make out the papers and get the 
money this afternoon.” 

“Oh, Beb!” cried hjs wife. ‘‘Now 
I can have my new Sunday dress and 
ever SO many other things that we 


need.” 

: “To be sure, we can afford them; I 
never expected to get over four hun- 
dred for that-lot.” 

‘T should think you would be un- 
easy about having so much money in 
the house,” observed Lebaron. “If he 
gives you a check, however, it’s per- 
fectly safe.” 

‘Matthews won't use checks,” re- 
plied Robert. “Nothing but hard 
money or greenbacks for him. Id 
rather have a check, but I guess my 
old desk in the parlor will hold cash 
overnight, . Tomorrow I'll put it in 
the bank. Who’d look for money in 
a house that needs paintin’ as bad as 
this one does? A big slice of that 
money is goin’ for paint and repairs.” 

“Funny notions some people have 
about checks and money, but I sup- 
pose you have lots of odd characters 
uround here.” 

“You bet we do. ‘Specially in the 
summer,” 

Lucy found her’ western friend 
rather hard to entertain that after- 
noon, and he presently excused’ him- 
self and journeyed to the village. 

Meanwhile Robert had transacted 
his business, received his money and 
started homeward. At a turn in the 
road he was suddenly confronted by 
a tall, broad-shouldered, red-haired 
young man, of rather “citified” ap- 
pearance, who greeted him warmly. 

“Hello, Mr Walton!” - exclaimed 
Robert. “Didn’t expect to see you 
again this season.” 

“I’m going for good tomorrow. I 
meant to leave before,. but we were 

lled away on business before we 
could get everything provided for for 
the winter, so I had to come back to 
see about shutting up the house. By 
the way, Williams, I hope you’re none 
the worse for your wetting Monday?” 

“How’ did you hear about that?” 

eried Robert. 

Robert Tells of the Rescue 


“Tt didn’t hear about it; I saw it. 
Brother Jack.and I had just started 
for New York; we were on our way 
I 
in 


o the station in our car, and came 
that clearing above the river just 
time to see you go under. Jack’s 
a good swimmer, you know, and he 
fished you out—none too soon, I guess. 
There was a hobo who came running 
up from somewhere to See the excite- 
ment, and he got so near the edge of 
that little bluff that the ground crum- 
bled and spilled him into the water. 
You ought to have heard him yell! 
My, but it was funny, though I didn’t 
have time to laugh over it then, He 
picked himself out just as Jack came 
ishore with you, and I collared him 
ind made him help me work over 
vou, while Jack changed his wet 
clothes for some dry ones he had in 
his suitease. We had to catch 4 ¢rain, 
you see, and there wasn’t a moment 
to spare. We waited until we were 
sure you were reviving all right, then 
broke the speed limit to the station, 
We got there just in time to hand the 
car over to Jim Perkins and catch on 
arear platform. It was close, but ‘we 
got there and saved a valuable con- 
tract. I hope your ragged friend 
didn’t pick your pockets?” 

“Oh, no, he did nothing of the kind,” 
replied the dazed Robert. “I can’t 
tell you, Mr Walton, how much I—” 

“Then don’t try,” interrupted the 
other, gaily. “I think that we owe 
you an apology for leaving you in 
such a plight, but you see how it was.” 

“Tt was all right, of course. If I 
ever have a& chance to do anything for 
you, you bet Tll do it. Say, you’ve 
got a safe at your bungalow, haven’t 
you?” 

“Certainly.” ° 

“I’ve just sold a woodlot and I’ve 
got five hundred dollars here that I 
wish you’d lock up till tomorrow 
morning, if it won’t be too much 
trouble,” 

“Sure, I’ll be glad to do it.” 

Robert started rapidly homeward 
with an expression on his face that 
boded little good to the pseudo hero. 
sefore he reached the house, how- 
ever, he slackened his steps and 
chuckled grimly. ..«-* 

“Tll see-troW far that skunk will 
£0,” he muttered to himself. 

“That skunk” was absent when he 
Teached home, so he removed the de- 
Spised rags from the bag in which his 
thrifty wife had placed them to await 
the ragpicker, and placed them jn a 
box behind the barn. He told the 
family nothing of Walton’s revela- 
Uons, and seemed somewhat preoccu, 
Died at supper. His guest attributed 
this to a natural anxiety about the 
money, and, being himself in great 
Spirits, kept the ladies entertained 
with highly colored accounts of his 
western life, 

. When the family had retired, Le- 
seran, lying fully dressed on the bed in 
the cozy guest room, was musing thus: 
«Soft bed and more square meals 
an I’ve had im one place for a year! 
hate to leave, but I hate worse to 


I 


housewife cordially. “Come in.” 







fifteen dollars . down to nine 
ninety-eight, probably—is some im- 
provement over the one I woke up in 
after that last jag in New York. Five 
hundred isn’t at all bad for this land 
of tin spoons and dollar watches; if 
I can get back to New York with it, 
a decent run at the cards- ought to set 
me on my feet again. Perhaps I'll 
pay friend Robert back; then he can 
paint his house and do a little blast- 
ing in his ‘quarry.’ It needs it!” 

Shortly after midnight he opened 
his bedroom door and crept softly 
downstairs to the parlor, where he 
stopped by the old desk. He glanced 
sharply around and listened intently 
for a moment, but all was silent. 
Then under the lid of the desk he in- 
serted the edge of a heavy chisel, 
which he had found in the toolshed 
during the afternoon. 

“"Tain’t necessary—'tain’t locked.” 

Turning like a flash the would-be 
thief hurled the tool with all his force 
at Robert Williams, who stood dimly 
revealed in the half-open door. Quick 
as was the motion, Robert’s was yet 
quicker, but the weapon grazed his 
head as he dodged and stuck quiver- 
ing in the panel of the door. Lebaron 
grasped a chair, whirled it aloft, and 
prepared to demolish the farmer, but 
before he could bring it down the lat- 
ter had handed a mighty uppercut on 
his chin, dropping him in a dazed heap 
in the corner. Robert stood waiting 
a moment but the blow had taken all 
the fightq@put of his adversary. Seiz- 
ing the cowering wretch by the collar, 
he half dragged him from the house 
and down the path toward the barn. 
Suddenly, with a desperate wriggle 
and twist, the captive succeeded in 
freeing himself, and ran for dear life. 
With a few powerful strides Robert 
overtook him, grasped him again by 
the collar and stopped him with a jerk 
that nearly parted head and body. 

“IT wouldn’t try that,” he observed, 
genially. “I ain’t as lively with my 
tongue as you are, but there ain't five 
men in the county that can beat me 
on my feet.” 

Lebaron said nothing, but appeared 
to resign himself to the inevitable. 
Arrived behind the barn he was or- 
dered to strip himself of his borrowed 
Clothes, and to put on his former rags, 
which, to his great surprise, he found 
awaiting him. This done, he ven- 
tured to say: “You're not going to 
turn me over to the police, are you? 
Remember, I saved your life.” 

“Oh, you did, did -you?” returned 
the farmer, grimly. “I'd almost for- 
gotten that since I saw Tom Walton 
this afternoon. I s’pose you think 
you ought to be rewarded for your 
hertism, don’t you? All right. When 
I was a kid I used to trifle with the 
truth sometimes, though I never was 
an expert—and my old dad used to 
pay me for it in a way that he said 
was some trouble to him, but a great 
favor and benefit to me. I’m goin’ 
to pass it on to you. I’m goin’ to give 
you the best lickin’ of your life, right 
here and now!” 


Hard to Please 


Frank and John, two brothers, who 
lived with their parents in a Harler: 
flat, had a friend visiting them recent- 
ly. In.the course of the afternoon 
their mother brought in a plate con- 
taining three pieces of cake. Two of 
the pieces were of equal size, but the 
third was very much smaller. 

The plate was first passed to the 


guest who took cne of the largest 
pieces and then to John, who took the 
remaining large piece. As-Frank took 
the small one he looked at his brother 
and said in an aside: “Hogey.” 

“Well,” said John, “if it had been 
passed to you first which would you 
have taken?” 

“The small piece, of course,” saié 
Frank, with righteous indignation. 

“Well, then, what are you kicking 
about,” responded John, “that’s the 
piece you got, isn’t it?’ 





Convincing Argument 

Pianos on the installment principle 
was his line. You pay one-and-six a 
week and torture the neighbors. 

As he knocked gently at the door, 
he suddenly remembered he had been 
here before and received a curt re- 
fusal. This time it was different. 

“Oh, it’s you again, is it?’ asked the 


Full of hope, he entered, and fol- 
lowed her down a dimly lighted hall. 
She threw open a door, and he walked 
in, to hear the key click sharply in 
the lock behind him. 

He was locked in a room with five 
children all howling, who beat even 
their own records at the sight of a 
stranger. 

And the woman resumed her 
washing. 

hour later she came to his 
rescue. 

“Now,” she said sweetly, “if you 
still think I need more music in this 
house I am réady to listen to you.” 

But he had gone before she had 
finished.—{ Ex. 
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Work is no disgrace, but idleness is. 
(Hesiod, 
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265 Thousand Women 
Wrote to Us 
The Last 6 Months 


Over a quarter of a million! ' 
And every letter was quickly 
and fully answered: not in 
print, but in personal, helpful 
and confidential letters by 
mail. 


Twenty-one of the Editors on The Ladies’ 
Home Journal’ staff do this work: each 
an expert in her or his line, whether it is 
Fashions, Needlework, Household, Mil- 
linery, Music, Babies, Books, Religion, 
Building a House, Home Parties, Church 
Sociables or Confidential Affairs. It makes 
no difference what the question is, an 
authority is there to -tell you what you 
want to know: Josef Hofmann about the 
Piano, Hamilton W. Mabie about Books 
and Reading, Lyman Abbott about Re- 
ligion, Jane Addams about Human Better- 
ment, two expert woman doctors about 
Babies, and so on. 


For 20 years The Ladies’ Home Journal has 
been building up this personal service back 
of the magazine: .a personal relation be- 
tween thousands of women and the editors, 
so that the magazine has not remained a 
thing of type and paper, but has become a 
personal, living help in the lives of hundreds - 
of thousands of women. 


Not a penny is ever charged for this serv- 
ice. It is at the free disposal of every reader 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


A booklet, entitled ‘“The Story of 600,000 
Invisible Hands,”’ tells something about 
thisservice. A postal-card request will bring 
a copy. 

A year’s subscription to The Ladies’ Home Journal, 


by mail, costs $1.50, or it may be bought from any 
Newsdealer or Boy Agent at 15 cents a copy. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


























































tts Wise: ‘‘Look here, Anty, I 
‘want to show you how easy it 
is to do my washing. I cut this 
piece of garden hose just the 
right length to reach from the 
faucet inside, to my tubs out 
here. See, it runs right out the 
window. I can fill my tubs with- 
outany trouble. And best of all, 
my fire’ s out the kitchen nice and 
cool and I’m washing with cool 
water because I use Fels-Naptha 
Soap. I’m nearly done now— 
and. it’s just a little after ten!’ 


Anty Drudgé: ‘Yes, and 1 see you 
ee buy Fels- Naptha by the box, 
ee too— you’ re certainly a clever 
woman,’ 


Fels-Naptha is 
‘more than a soap. 
It is an easy, cool- 
water, nohard-rub- 
bing way to do all 
-kinds of work. It 
I dissolves dirt so 
|} that when you 


‘come to wash 
4 clothes you don’t have 



































kles are sore and your 
elothes worn out. Just 
put the clothes to soak 
for 30 minutes in cool 
‘or lukewarm water 








and the hard part of 
‘your washing will be 
done for you. 


| Never boil: clothes 

washed with Fels- 
Naptha Soap. Just fol- 
low the directions on 
red and green 
‘Wrapper. 
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Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 
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The Cricket’s Courtship 
MARGARET WENTWORTH LEIGHTON 


In his little, yesad doorway beneath the 
gray ston 

The = Meadow Cricket sat pond’ring 
aione, 


nates” ed her oak tree; so light and so 


Pretty elise Gauzy-Wings fiddled away. 

“O; I am so tired!” the Black Cricket 
sighed. : 

“Of what are.you weary?” Miss Gauzy- 
Wings cried. 


“Of being a 
“O lovely Miss, Silver-Wings, 
with me.’ 


bachelor cricket,” said he, 
come, wed 


“TAve under the ground! And leave my 
green tre 


An old maiden cricket I’d far rather be.’ 


From the hearth in the farmhouse, just 
over the way, 

Came a gay little tune from the House 
Cricket gray. 

Up hopped the Black Cricket, fiddle and 
aH, 

“Oo swee test Gray Lady F’ve come at 

your call. 


“My cupboard is stocked with the best 
in the land. 

Pray come to my parlor—we’ll hop hand 
in hand,’ 


So Jack-in-the-Pulpit, that very same 


night, 

Came up from the bog-land to tie the 
knot tight. 

beneath the 


And now in his doorway, 


gray stone, : 
lo longer the Black Cricket ponders 
alone. 


But every fair night a duet you may 


ear, 
As the fiddles of two happy crickets 
ring clear. 





The Roaring Cave—Chapter III 
[Continued from Last Week.] 


S THIE boys stood alone before 
A the crystal column of the Great 

Chief, they began to realize the 
seriousness of their -situation, The 
mysterious roaring of the cave sound- 
ed to: them louder and more ominous. 
A damp, chill air crept in through the 
chamber and made them shiver. A 
pair of bats circled aimlessly above 
their heads, at times coming so low as 
to almost strike against the lads’ 
faces. 

“Ugh!” shuddered Dexter, 
to Carl’s arm. 

“What shall we do?” 

Carl repeated his question, looking 
almost hopelessly into his cousin’s 
white face, 

“Running Fox hasn’t taken the 
torch,” said Dexter, pointing to the 
sputtering light on the wall. ‘“Let’s 
take it and get out of the cave as soon 
as we can.’ 

With an assumed courage Carl, fol- 
lowed closely by Dexter, ran across the 
chamber and took the torch. 

“Come on, I’m sure I can find the 
way out,” said Carl, with a confidence 
in which Dexter placed only a very 
weak trust, 

“I hope you can,” returned Dexter, 
as they went through the exit. 

“This is the way we came in,” an- 
nounced Carl,:striking off bravely up 
the passage, “Running Fox, I sup- 
pose, knows the cave so well he can 
find his way back without a light. He 
left us here on purpose just to get 
even with father for driving him away 
from the camp. Won't that sly rogue 
look surprised when he sees us com- 
ing out of the cave without his help?” 
Then as another thought crossed his 
mind he added: “I hope he won't 
run off with our burros.” 

They were soon guiding their steps 
through the winding passage which 
suddenly widened into an irregular 
apartment. with low, -rocky walls 
crossing in various directions. The 
boys halted, looking into each other’s 
faces with mute question on their lips. 
“No,” said Dexter with a -positive 
shake of the head, “we did not come 
this way.” 

“““e must have taken the wrong 
passage,” observed Carl; wheeling 
quickly to retrace his steps. 

But he was confused, and instead of 
going back down the passage that had 
led them, there, he. entered another 
which guided them by a different en- 
trance into the same irregular cham- 
ber. Now entirely bewildered they 
groped among the confusing walls, 
finding many exists, but always re- 
turning to the same cavern. For near- 
ly an hour the boys wandered in and 
out of the same chamber; when an 


clinging 


ex amation suddenly broke from 
Dexter’s lips, 
“Look there, Carl!” he cried. 


“There’s the passage we’ve been try- 
ing to find.’”’ 

Breaking away at a sharp angle 
from the chamber was a passage tat 
widened out as they proceeded, until 
they found it no longer necessary to 
stoop. They could now walk upright. 





‘rere eter ed 


“We've never been in this passage 
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before,” declared Carl, after having 
gone about twenty yards. “Shall we 
go on or turn back?” 

“Let’s go on,” decided Dexter 
“This may lead to another opening in 
the mountain.” 

Hurrying on they were soon fol- 
lowing a gradual incline downward. 
After going a short distance their feet 
came in contact with damp sand. 
This, however, raised no uneasiness 
in the minds of the ‘boys, until Carl 
pointed to the walls of the passage. 
They were wet as high as the boys’ 
heads. There was every evidence of 
a recent flood. 

“What does it mean,” asked Carl. “I 
see no water, only the signs that it’s 
been. here.” 

Even as he spoke Dexter darted 
forward, entering a large chamber 
just ahead of them. Carl followed, 
and found himself within a beautiful 
cavern, much elongated, and with 
dazzling stalactites . depending from 
the ceiling. Uneven rocky shelves 
higher than their heads ran along the 
walis, which were also wet and slip- 
pery. ‘They were just inspecting an 
adjoining cavern of considerable size, 
when a dull, roaring sound from down 
another passage fell on their ears. 
Carl and -.Dexter were too much 
startled to move, but steod under the 


peculiar shelving rocks os if glued 
to the floor, 
What could it be? It sounded like 


the rushing of a mad river. Sudden- 
ly over the floor of the cave some- 
thing dark glided swiftly toward 
them. Dexter uttered an exclamation 
of fear and clung fast to Carl’s arm. 
The singular creeping object swept 


forward toward them, and béfore they . 


could realize their situation thé boys 
were in water up to their knees, 

Their first impulse was to make a 
dash for the upper passage and thus 
escape from the subterranean stream 
which had risen so quickly. Groping 
their way around the rocky wails, 
they tried to find the opening which 
had admitted them to the chamber. 
but fright led them in a contrary di- 
rection, and they soon discovered with 
increasing alarm that t'.e water was 
steadily growing deeper, 

In their fresh terror at this. discov- 


ery the cousins were at a loss what: 


to do. Escape now seemed impossible. 
Down the passage they could hear 
plainly the sullen roaring of the 
strange underground stream sweeping 
with renewed force toward them. It 
was a moment of intense apprehen- 
sion to the boys, and each wished in 


. his wildly beating heart that he had 


never heard of Roaring Cave. 
[To Be Continued Next Week.] 
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George’s Telegram 

George was famous for being late 
at his appointments. He was en- 
gaged to be married to a young lady 
in a neighboring city, and when the 
day of the ceremony arrived George, 
as usual, did not appear. The bride 
Was on the verge of nervous pros- 
tration when the following ,telegram 
was received from the missing bride- 
groom: 

Dear Helen: Missed the early train. 
Will arrive on the 4: Don’t get 
married until I get there. George. 








A Joke on Frisky 
ANNE PORTER JONNSON 


It’s the queerest thing about my «a 
He'll lie flat down, just like a lov 

I call, but he’s as still as still can 
Of course he thinks he’s fooling m: 

“Come, Frisky, come!” I call again. — 
He never blinks his eye, but wh, 

I say, “I b’lieve I see a rat!” 


He’s there before you could sa 
“Seat!” 


And then he pokes his nose around 
Among the boards upon the grou 
So pretty soon I laugh right out, 
For there’s no-.sign of rats about 
“Old Frisky Dog, you’re cute, it’s tr 
But now’s the time the joke’ S on yi 
He_ drops his tail, his ears hang do 
He’s just the shamedest dog in tow 





Canning Club Girls in Washington 


Three or four years ago the can. 
ning club work in the South was 
started. That it met a long-felt want 
among the gis there is evidenced 
by the increase each year of those 
taking it up. This year there are 
about 25,000 girls enrolled in the can. 
ning clubs, and a more enthusiastic 
band it would be hard to find in th 
United States. 

The state winners in the boys’ corn 
clubs. for several years have been 
rewarded with a free trip to Wash- 
ington, and this year, through the 
generosity of various private agencies 
and inidviduals, one canning club gir] 
from each of the 15 southern states 
will soon be given a free trip to Wash 
ington as a reward for her splendid 
work. 

The women demonstrators of the 
canning clubs will be summoned to 
Washington at the same time the girls 
are to visit the capital. They there- 
fore will chaperon the girls from their 
various states and be in charge of 
them during their visit, which prob- 
ably will be December 11. ~ 

The selection has been made differ. 
ently: in- the several states. In de- 
termining which girls were to be 
chosen, a choice was made of th: 
girl holding the highest record in 
each county, Then a state cwontest 
was held, in which all winners in the 
various counties competed. Each of 
the 25,000 girls is suppcsed to have 
carried out a definite project in gar- 
dening on a tenth-acre plot. Toma- 
toes have principally been the articl 
canned, but various other vegetables 
and fruits have been tinned. 

Miss Bessie Starkey of Virginia had 
the best record last year of all th 
State, as far as yield went. She ob- 
tained 5928 pounds of tomatoes in 
one season from her tenth-acre plot. 
Many girls. have made a profit ‘ef 
over $100 from their tenth acre in one 
season. Apart from the money-mak- 
ing side of it, the families of the 
members are enabled to have home- 
grown canned vegetables throughout 
the winter months, which they ordi- 
narily would not be able to have. 

One of the members in Mississippi 
made enough to start in the state 
normal school, and has worked her 
way through by growing and canning 
tomatoes in her vacations. 

So far most of the club work for 
girls that the department of agri- 
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A Progressive Canning Club in South Carolina 


One -of the most progressive tomato girls’ canning club to be 
found in the country is the Anson club of Anson county, N C, a 


photograph of whith is shown in. this 
girls were in attendance at the tomato club school 


Several of these 
held in con- 


issue. 


nection with the national corn show at Columbia, S C, last year. It is 
doubtful if a single movement that ever took place before has de- 
veloped as much interest in the farm and arm work as has the 


tomato club movement. 
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Ee the northern ones as well. Any 


| thought akout it. 
+ came to me little by little, and now I 
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has inaugurated, has been 


the southern states, but there 
ason why it shouid not extend 


Beulture 
gone in 


ri or club of girls interested in trying 
work should write to the depart- 
ment of agriculture at Washington, 
and obtain the information about or- 
ganizing a canning club. 


To Higher Levels 
ZELIA MARGARET WALTERS 
When I was a small child I once 
ut in a very dull time during an all- 
day visit to a relative. When I found 
my mother alone a moment I voiced 
my complaint. — 
“[’m not having a bit good time,” I 
grumbled. 
“J suppose not,” said mother. 





“You 


| didn’t bring a good time with you.” 


of course I did not understand, but 
J remembered the strange speech and 
The comprehension 


am sure I escape many a dull hour 
pecause I remember to take my good 
time with me, 

I was a little older when I noticed 
that my mother never spoke ill of 
anyone, and never stooped to the 
slightest evasion of truth. A careless 
child might not have been expected 
to understand the high ideals that 
goverened her life, but I was still a 
little girl when some perception of 
their beauty began to come to me, and 
with that comprehension came d'- 
sires, and ideals of my own. 

Too often we try to govern chil- 


dren's lives from the lower levels of 
motiv-s and ideals. 

The old idea of obedience; namely, 
do this, because I tell you to, was 


devoid of high motives, It is no 
wonder the children broke away from 
it as soon as they could. 

Any obedience that is worthy t e 
name must be founded upon a higher 
motive. We. wish the child to obey 
fc- a good that he cannot yet see. 
If he learns to voluntarily subdue his 
will without reward or punishment he 
is learning self-control. 

In teaching truth we again work too 
often from the lower‘levels. We t.ll 
the child that we will punish him if 


he lies, or that he is certain to be 
found out, or that he will not prosper 
unless he is truthful. Instead, we 
should be holding up to him that 
beautiful ideal of honor that says a 


fine man or woman cannot lie. 
We need not be afraid the children 
will not understand the great motives 





that rule noble lives. Perhaps their 
fresh, unspoiled hearts will seize upon 
them more readily now, than they 
Would in later years when they have 
tome in contact with the disillusion- 
ing things of life. 


Going to Boston—As many can play 
in this game as wish to. The players 
form a circle and sit down; one takes 
& handkerchief and throws it to an- 
other, saying: “I’m going to Boston.” 
The child that receives the handker- 
chief Says, “What are you going to 
take.” There is to be a letter used, 
such as B, and the child that threw 
the handkerchief calls out a noun 
that begins with that letter, as “but- 
ter.” Then they keep the handker- 
chief going from one to another, us- 
ae the Same words, although they 
ont want to use the same answer, for 

they do they are out of the game. 
(Macie Hoovier, a Good Timer. 





at Brown, a California woman, 
~e trained a new Chinese servant to 
oy the door by having her daugh- 
Ang Brown, ring the bell and pre- 
=. er card. Next afternoon the bell 
od and the Chinaman waited on the 
aes A lady presented her card. The 
Which we her card and pulled a card 
mee Miss Brown had used the after- 

n before out of his sleeve and 


_ carefully compared them. He then 
handed the lady back her card ex- 


lain ing: 
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The 1914 issue of this great annual will not be ready 
before January 1, 1914, but all orders will be filled in 
the order they are received —first come — first served. 
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ORANGE JUDD 


YEAR BOOK 


ALMANAC AND ATLAS 


FOR 1914 




















fin almanac! 
At book of facts! 
At book for all the family! 
At storehouse of knowledge! 


@ It’s different and better each year. 
This year’s book has more pictures, 
better maps, covers a greater variety 
of subjects and is also a little bigger. 


AHANDY ALMANAC ENCYCLOPEDIA 
3 AND READY REFERENCE BOOK 
FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


@ It reviews the world’s happenings 
concisely and explains everythin 
so clearly a child can Rt aoe 


@ It’s a real encyclopedia, full of in- 
teresting statistics and unusual information about people, places and <p It tells 
about politics and a thousand and one other things that cannot be found elsewhere. 


@ It’s an almanac of the good old kind, and tells all about weather calculations. 


It's an atlas and gazetteer of the world. 


@ No other year book or almanac can compare with it. You will be surprised 
at the extent, cleamess and accuracy of its contents. This book is hand- 
somely bound in a stiff, cardboard cover, is printed on excellent quality 
paper, and will contain nearly 250 pages, 6x8: inches in size. 


























This Year’s Book Tells Things You Want to Know 


New Tariff Law Income Tax Law Explained Oriental Immigration 
New Amendments to the Constitution 
What New Currency Legislation Means Mexico San Francisco Exposition 1915 
New Labor Laws and Wage Tables 
The Balkan War Panama Canal International Peace Plan 


And hundreds of other new, vital and interesting features that 
space won’t permit us to tell you about here. 
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Our Offer—How You Can Get This Book 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Y 
One Year Regular Price $1.00} !ou get $ 00 

ORANGE JUDD YEAR BOOK both for the ° 
Almanac and Atlas for 1914 Regular Price .30{ price of the = 


Total Value......... $1.30 subscription alone 


Renew your subscription now and get one of these year books before they are all gone. New subscribers 
may have the books on the same ternas. is book is taken no other present can be had except by 
paying for additional years’ subscription or 30 cents additional, the regular sale price of the Orange Judd Year 
Book Almanac and Atlas. Address all orders to 


ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


; 
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The surplus farm profits in Southeast Mis- 
souri average $050 per family. Farmers of 


thie section are making big money because 
their soil isthe deepestand richest inAmerica. 


" A’bert Paintor, of Malden cleared 235 acres and 
put itin cultivation. Lis first crop of corn aye- 
“xaged 75 bu, per acre. “This land”, he eays, ‘‘is 
worth $100 when it begins to grow corp. Yet 
thereie plenty of it thet cdn be bought, unim- 
ved at $25 to $35-per acre and it costs only $10 

$15 to clear."” Along the 


Cotton Belt Route 
© « - * a 
in Southeast Missouri 

@man can make big money in stock raising. 

Cattle and hogs go through the whole winter with- 

out stall fecglitig. _Séven: months afte’ without 

frost;‘and the pastures are green every month. 

B, J, Mahoney, of Stoddard County says “Last 

jail, we bought 50 head of young Calves for $10 a 

heo4, pastured them all wihter on wheat and sold 

them in the spring for $31 a head. We finished 
Ais them on cotton seed meal, but fed nothing else.” 


Think of thig rich soil—10 to 50 feet dcep—close 
to the big city markets, in the center of civiliz- 
ati with ali the social advantages of good 
‘ gehoois, fine modern towns, churches, phones, 
_ Fara) service—surely here ie an. apportunity for 
ve farmer. These lands have not 
Ete before, because it was only récently 
¢ U.8.Government took hold of the drain- 
end made the land productive and healthful. 


_Book by a farmer—free! 


farmer to travel all along the 
Soren eg re and tall with the farmers 
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harness, blankets, robes, etc. 


as the Farmers’ Bargain Center. 
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from Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


For years we have been building a reputation on the high quality 
and remarkable value of our blankets and: robes: This year we 
cap the climax with greater values than we have ever before 
been able to offer. At the right we show two representative 
bargains from our complete line which. is fully described 

and accurately illustrated in ‘our new "special catalog of 


Whatever style. size or color of blanket or robe you want, 
you will find it in this book and at a price that cannot be dupli- 
cated elsewhere. For. your own protection do not buy any 
blanket or robe anywhere without first comparing our values. 


Money-Back Guarantee 


From‘our “Little Dan” stable blanket made of burlap, at 73 
cents, to our very heaviest all wool fawn blatket at $8.75, every one 
of the seventy-five or more styles offers you absolutely the utmost 
for every dollar we ask. And every one of these blankets, from the 
cheapest to the most. expensive, is guaranteed to satisfy you per 
fectly—to represent full value for every cent you have paid—ta give 
the service you have a right to expect, or you may return it and we 
will exchange it for exactly what you want or will return your money, 
including any transportation charges you paid. This guarantee ig 
backed by Sears, Roebuck and Co., the largest mercantile establish- 
ment in the world, and protects you against disappointment. 


+ e 
Don’t Buy a Blanket or Robe Until 
7 In addition to the finest and most complete 
You Read This Free Book line of blankets and robes eyér offered direct 
to the consumer, you will find in this beautiful catalog an extensive.line of famous Williams’ quality § 


single and double harriess, saddles, bridles, collars, pads; trimmings, harness makers’ tools, whip: 
bits, etc., all sold at prices that have made Sears, Roebuck and Co, famous throughout the worl 


Mail Postal Card Today—Save Many Dollars ci 


It costs you only one cent fora pestal card to get this special catalog; many pages printed ip ; 

natural colors; every page telling a story of big values which will surprise and please every horse oa ‘ Be 

owner. No matter what other catalogs you have—regardless of what offers have been made to you “Roswell” Burlap, Fabric Lined 

on blankets, robesand the other merchandise listed. in-our book, you cannot afford to bu Stable Blanket. 

oven, a _dollar’s worth of merchandise “until you compare with the offers we make. This boo Gon ss hey azest _ berguine of $1.40 for a full lined 

ee aan 0 . _ = ” ~ Stable blanket. ort stay an © surcingies. The 
is gladly sent free, postpaid. Please request our Harness and Saaeey Book No, 66A44 average retail price of this blanket would be about $1 = 
Size, 76 inches long. Shipping weight, about 7 pour 

Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago We FON (G833:2" Paice Sckevens 81-80 
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Improved “ ca ll Square 
_ Horse Blankets. 
Combines all the good qualities of a wool bilan} 
One-half the price. Special attention paid to t 
ing, which renders them very warm, strong an 
e. 
stri 
















. Dark gray blanket with fancy border and | 
pes, Average retail price, about $3.25 to 5; 
Two sizes. 
No. 1ON16418% Size, 84x90 inches. 5 
ping weight, about 9 pounds. 
Price, Cach ....+.secceeteecesessseseeees:$2-50 
No. 1ONIG417% Size, 90x96 inches, 
Shipping weight, about 11 pounds, 
Price, ach cccccccessecceceses eoeecees. $3.10 

































i), Another Bargain 
ey) Our Price, $1.40 
“CE') 
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HIGHEST 
PRICES 
FOR 


Tatas 


G2 ; < if you know the inside secrets of the 
business. Fur News Megazine published 


monthly, $1.00 a year, tele all about trapping, hunting, raw 
furs, hunting dogs, runs, traps, camps, and al) pursuits for profit 
in the Woods and fields, Lote of good stories. SPECIAL OFFER, 









Guide." FUR NEWS PUB. CO., 72. W. 23rd 8t., New York 


{ We pay top prices for Skunk; 
Mink, Muskrat, and all raw 
Fars. Price list free, BH. J. Jewett 
& Sens, Dept. 9, Redwoed, N.Y. 


























To Boys or .“ Grown-Ups"s— Write for 
free booklet on trapping, showing how 
you can make money before and after 


achool or between “chore” times. 
Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY,.Lid., Queida, X.¥. 


CTOR TRAPS; 


NO. t? KENWOOD AVE. 
























Send $e, for 3 months’ trial and _yaluabje 64-page Trappers 


ad 
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If You Knew Never too fate. Seat for 5: 
How Liberally at . F. Pfaelser & Co., 
We Treat Our ve as nl 
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special to New Subscribers Only 


American Agriculturist 
from Now until Jan. 1, 1915, for $1 


This special offer of the rest of the year Free is not 
made at any other-season, and besides the extra copies of 
American Agriculturist this. phenomenal offer carries 
with it the opportunity to secure, fully prepaid, a copy of 


The Orange judd “The contents’ of a book of this 


kind are, ofcourse, mostly statistical 
but it is necessary information and 
Year Book ought to be in every home. For ex- 
ample, time and time again you want 
to know about some current matter, 
say the Vote for President in 1912 © 
Almanac F Atlas the details cf the new tariff bill, 
other National Legislation, or a thou- 
sand and one other things that can- 
for 1914 not be found elsewhere. It will give 
you ‘the -latest authentic information 
it-is.possible.to secure. Besides being a Year Book, it is a real almanag and 
Many pages are devoted to weather calculations and how to. prognosticate, as 
well asthe. usual calendars and ‘data that are necessary to the make-up of a 
complete almanac. 


It is also-an atlas-and gazetteer of thé world and the maps will aid yo 
and your folks in following the events of thé day, such as the Balkan boundary 
disputes, and the Mexicar situation, Panama Canal, etc. 

No other year book or almanac can be compared with it, and you wil! be 
surprised at the extent, clearness and accuracy of its contents. This book will 
be handsomely bound in a stiff, cardbaard cover, is to be printed on excellent 
quality paper, and will contain nearly 250 pages, 6x83. inches in size. 


The, 1914 edition of the Orange Judd Year Book, Almanac and Atlas will 
be ready for mailing some time before January rst. If you want one of them, 
send in your order promptly, as all orders will be filled in the order in wich 
they are received. 


Get up a Club + two new yearly subscribers and we will send you American 
gricu 


lturist for one year free of all cost and send you for your 
own use, without cost, a copy of The Orange Judd Year Book. Any. subscriber may get ‘ 
book by subscribing for one year and sending $1.00, though when it is selected no © 
present can be had.. it will not be offered for sale and can only be had with a subscript! 
how American Agriculturist to your friends and ask them to subscribe, a8 never °F 
fore Ls such a-practical book offered on such liberal terms. Circular matter and sample 
copies will be sent upon receipt of postal with your statement that you will make an ene 
getic canvass of your neighborhood. We want local agents. Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
HHEUUOOUEOUEODOQDSONGODUENUCOUEDOOUEOEOOUSODEODUGAHODUSDUSOUEDOOUUCOUGNUOOUGADOOUENNEOUUOOUUUS;#00 
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